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Signal Success Achieved by Commodity Advisory Panels 


Business Advises on Export Control: 


~ Cooperation Mutually Helpful 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR. 


ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


and 


ALBERT E. FARWELL 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
EXPORT OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Nor TOO LONG AGO a west-coast 
exporter stopped an official in the corri- 
dor of the Department of Commerce 
Building in Washington. “I am a mem- 
ber of one of your export advisory com- 
mittees,” he said. “I came three thou- 
sand miles to be able to tell you people 
just what is wrong with the way you are 
doing things. But now I know the prob- 
lems that you are up against. And let 
me tell you, I would not take your job 
for $50,000 a year. You certainly have 
my sympathy.” 

It would not be difficult to list a dozen 
good reasons for the continuing existence 
of the commodity advisory committees of 
working exporters who are called in to 
give advice on export problems. Cer- 
tainly, one of the more important of 
these reasons is to develop an increas- 
ingly widespread understanding within 
the export fraternity of the problems 
which make export control difficult to 
administer, yet which make it impossible 
to abandon all controls at this time. 

The number of such advisory commit- 
tee meetings which have been held to 
date is quite impressive. But over and 
above the number of exporters who have 
been able personally to participate in 
these discussions are the dozens and 
scores and hundreds of other exporters 
and manufacturers for whom the dele- 
gates have spoken and whose views they 
represent. In a very real sense, these 
exporters and their delegates are becom- 
ing familiar with the problems implicit 
in the control of our export trade; in a 
very real sense, these exporters and their 
delegates are assisting in running the 
Government of the United States. 
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Must Represent Citizens’ 
Interests 


IT IS PART AND PARCEL of our demo- 
cratic system that our Government and 
its policies must represent the wishes and 
the interests of the majority of its citi- 
zens. The old New England town meet- 
ing furnished the classic example of a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Yet as our country 
has grown, we have been forced to pay 
a penalty for our very size. Today, be- 
cause of physical distance and the sheer 
weight of numbers it is no longer prac- 
ticable or possible for the citizens of the 
United States to gather together to set 
policy and the regulations to secure the 
accomplishment of that policy. Instead, 
our elected President and Congress deter- 
mine the objectives which we seek as a 
Nation, and in turn establish the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, the 
duty of which it is to carry out the direc- 
tives of our chosen delegates. 

We in the Office of International Trade 
are charged with the duties of controlling 
exports from the United States, in order 
to protect our domestic economy, advance 
the foreign-policy objectives of the 
United States, and assist in the restora- 
tion of an international trade conducted 
along lines which are consistent with 
our economic beliefs. To the best of our 
abilities, we have in the past discharged 
and will continue to discharge these 
duties. But in order to have the most 
complete information, to obtain the ben- 
efit of advice and consultation of those 
most closely affected by our operations, 
we have tried to recapture an element 
of direct participation in the Govern- 
ment’s activities by its citizens—the di- 
rect contact which characterized the 
New England town meeting. 

Our mechanism has been the commod- 
ity export advisory panel, which enables 
the working exporter—the man whose 
very livelihood is bound up in the opera- 
tion of export-control policy—to have a 
voice in the formulation of that policy. 


Panels’ Character and Aims 


WHAT ARE THESE “commodity advi- 
sory panels,” and how are they chosen? 


What are they designed to accomplish, 
and what good have they done? These 
are the questions that spring to mind. 
The answers explain the attitude of the 
Department of Commerce and OIT to- 
ward “controlling” America’s export 
trade. 

The commodity advisory panel, as it 
has been used thus far, is designed to 
provide a means whereby the export 
trade may consult with, and give infor- 
mation and advice to, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade concerning export li- 
censing policies and procedures. It is 
intended, for convenient operation and 
size, to provide representation of the ex- 
port trade by commodities. Whenever 
practicable, segments of the export trade 
handling different commodities or groups 
of commodities are represented by sepa- 
rate panels. To handle specific matters, 
committees are selected from among the 
members of the appropriate commodity 
panel. 

Consultation between exporters and 
OIT is not a new phenomenon. The Ex- 
port Advisory Committee, a group of 
business executives whose experience in 
the rough-and-tumble export field is 
widely recognized, has been meeting with 
OIT officials periodically for several years 
to advise IOT as to over-all policies and 
procedures affecting the entire export 
trade community. Commodity export 
advisory panels, on the other hand, have 
been established to secure for OIT the 
technical advice of experts when setting 
export-control policies which will affect 
specific commodity fields. 

Since the purpose of commodity ad- 
visory panels is to give advice to OIT 
concerning matters which affect entire 
segments of the export trade, the mem- 
bers of the panels (and of the committees 
drawn from these panels) are selected 
in such a manner as to elicit advice that 
represents the views of all parts of the 
export trade involved. Panels vary in 
size from 25 up to 60 or 70, but are in 
each case formed of a sufficient number 
of persons to represent a complete cross- 
section of the export trade in the com- 
modity field involved. 











Many Classes and Groups 
Cooperate 


MANY CONSIDERATIONS enter into 
the selection of members for these pan- 
els. Each panel must represent the 
views of independent merchant exporters 
and export producers; large, medium, 
and small companies; trade-association 
members and independents; new firms 
and firms with long histories of partici- 
pation in the export field; and firms from 
many different parts of the country to 
assure against possible geographic dis- 
crimination. 

Commodity advisory panels are noth- 
ing new in the Department of Com- 
merce, but have been used for m&ny 
years. Their use in connection with 
operating export problems is, however, 
fairly recent. The first meetings came 
at the initiative of OIT officials who 
needed more first-hand information on 
the problems facing them. Recently 
there have been several encouraging in- 
stances of formal requests from segments 
of the export trade for the formation of 
an appropriate commodity advisory 
panel. 

OIT commodity chiefs are responsible 
for identifying commodities in connec- 
tion with which there are persistent oper- 
ating problems, for taking the steps nec- 
essary to form a panel, and for selecting 
small task committees of businessmen 
from the panel to render advice on spe- 
cific problems. 

The cooperation of many groups is en- 
listed in preparing lists of names from 
which the final panel is chosen. Nomi- 
nations are requested from trade asso- 
ciations concerned with the export of 
the commodity in question; local boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, and ex- 
port groups in port and manufacturing 
cities; and Department of Commerce re- 
gional directors. Other names are se- 
lected from OIT’s past licensing records 
in our own commodity branches. But in 
each request for nominations it is made 
clear that the businessman proposed 
should be the policymaking or operating 
head of the export operations of his 
company. 

With few exceptions, only businessmen 
who are actually exporting are invited 
to join commodity advisory panels. Re- 
quests for nominations specify the pur- 
pose of the inquiry and explicitly outline 
the need for information as to the ex- 
perience in the export field of any nomi- 
nee, the size of his company’s export 
business, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of his company’s representation. 

After the nominations have been re- 
ceived the selection of tentative panel 
members is made on the basis of the cri- 
teria outlined above. Invitations are 
then mailed, and the formal panel is 
made up of individuals who have ac- 
cepted panel membership. Each com- 
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modity branch chief is directed to keep 
a supply of lists of all commodity advis- 
ory panels which he has set up, to be 
made available to any interested person. 


Functions and Methods 


THE FUNCTIONS of the commodity ad- 
visory panel are to furnish information, 
to give advice, and to make recommenda- 
tions to OIT, through one or more com- 
mittees drawn from the panel, at com- 
mittee mectings conducted by OIT offi- 
cials. Their discussions center around 
export licensing policies and procedures 
affecting those parts of the export trade 
represented by the committee. 

But the final responsibility for estab- 
lishing such licensing policy and proce- 
dures remains with OIT. Panels and 
committees are not authorized to de- 
termine policies for the export trade, 
nor are they authorized to compel or 
coerce any person to comply with any 
request or recommendation which they 
may make. Apart from their advisory 
function, no activities by commodity ad- 
visory panels and committees, or by their 
members, are sponsored or authorized 
by OIT. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that members of the panels and com- 
mittees pay their own expenses, and re- 
ceive no compensation for their services. 

For the most part, commodity ad- 
visory committee meetings are called by 
OIT in connection with the promulga- 
tion of export licensing policies or pro- 
cedures affecting the parts of the export 
trade represented by the panel. Thus, 
the trade has a direct advisory voice in 
the formulation of the rules under which 
it is to live. Oaly in those instances 
where the nature of a problem calls for 
extremely rapid action does OIT depart 
from this practice. 

OIT does not, however, ask panel mem- 
bers to spend their time and money to 
come to Washington for casual discus- 
sions. Meetings are called for the pur- 
pose of determining the best possible 
solutions to actual operational problems. 
The agenda of the meeting is prepared 
by OIT and mailed to members of the 
“task group” selected to cope with the 
problem at hand—whenever possible, at 
least 10 days in advance of the meeting. 

Representatives of other interested 
agencies of the Government have fre- 
quently been invited to participate in the 
discussions, and occasionally staff mem- 
bers of Congressional committees have 
been present. 

OIT has now set up commodity ad- 
visory panels in many fields, ranging 
from iron and steel products to fats and 
oils. In all, representatives of nearly 40 
commodity fields have met to discuss 
policies and procedures, and other panels 
are now in the process of formation. 





Tackling Three Main Types of 


Problems 


IN GENERAL, meetings have been calleg 
for three principal reasons. Of the three 
the most frequently encountered reason 
has been “over-subscription”; that is 
receipt by OIT of license applications for 
quantities of a commodity substantially 
in excess of available export quotas, for 
a particular country or for all desting. ' 
tions. Typical of the commodities in 
this class are iron and steel products (to 
all destinations), flour (to Brazil] and 
the Philippines), lard (to Cuba and Ven. 
ezuela), and alkali (to all destinations). 

It would be an overstatement to claim 
that the committees have been able in | 
each case to come up with a solution | 
which enabled OIT to satisfy all license | 
applicants. Applications for 37,500,009 | 
hundredweight of flour against an allo. | 
cation of 1,280,000 hundredweight cap. 
not be satisfied by any possible licensing 
formula. Yet this was the problem which 
faced OIT in licensing the second-quar. 
ter-of-1948 flour quota for Brazil. The 
formula which OIT adopted, after a con- 
sultation with the Flour Export Advisory } 
Committee, was generally acclaimed by | 
the trade as fair and equitable. Much 
of the credit for this formula lies with 
the committee, which suggested substan- 
tial modification of OIT’s originally pro- 
posed plan. (Later, OIT was able sub- 
stantially to liberalize controls over flour 
shipments to the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines. The action was 
based in part on information submitted 
by the Flour Export Advisory Commit- 
tee.) 

A second type of problem which has 
been encountered in a number of in- | 
stances is the fear expressed by domestic 
consumers that exports are endangering 
supplies available to the United States 
market. In such cases, the pressure for 
the formation of advisory panels has oc- 
casionally arisen from the industry it- 
self, and in many instances such com- 
mittee meetings have been attended by 
domestic consumers as well as by ex- | 
porters. Characteristic of this class are 
those committees representing the 
chrome chemicals trade and the dye- 
stuffs industry. In a somewhat similar 
class are the commodity panels of ex- 
porters of wheel tractors and track- 
laying tractors. 

In most of these instances, the prob- 
lem has been a justification of export 
levels rather than one of licensing diffi- 
culties. The meetings have usually led 
to the discovery that there have been 
serious misunderstandings on the part 
of domestic users as to domestic supply, 
the actual export level, and the propor- 
tion of production moving into export. 
These meetings have been unspectacu- 
larly but uniformly successful in clari- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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F. PResTON ForBES, 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATION AL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_——- of United States im- 
ports is perhaps the keystone of any 
sound structure of world trade in the 
years tocome. The broadening recogni- 
tion of this fact, particularly in the 
United States, is one of the most hopeful 
signs of sanity in the midst of today’s 
welter of disrupted international trade 
relationships. 

From the time of their creation, the 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment having responsibilities with respect 
to international trade, particularly the 
Departments of State and Commerce, 
have been charged with the duty of pro- 





moting United States imports as well as 
exports. It implies no radical departure 
from existing policy, therefore, but 
rather a change in relative emphasis, 
that official efforts for the stimulation 
of imports have assumed so prominent a 
place in governmental activities since the 
war. 

This change in emphasis was perhaps 
first signalized by the issuance, in the 
early part of 1947, of instructions to the 
Foreign Service to report on the poten- 
tialities of their districts as suppliers, on 
a sustained basis, of materials and prod- 
ucts for export to the United States, and 
especially to report such information as 
would be of assistance to United States 
importers. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Commerce re-examined its own activities 
in order to make sure that services to 
the import trade were adequate in the 
light of today’s conditions. 

These actions were a reflection of the 
growing awareness on the part of the 
people of the United States that high- 


Unloading Brazil nuts at the New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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volume interchange of goods and services 
among all the peoples of the earth is an 
essential element in their own prosperity. 
While we were not unaware of this fact 
in the years before World War II, it has 
become increasingly clear since VJ-day. 


Earlier Expectations 
Readjusted 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO, we in the 
United States, and traders in other parts 
of the world, were hopeful that resump- 
tion of trade among nations, on a truly 
multilateral basis, carried on between 
private traders in all countries, was in 
sight. We looked for speedy resumption 
of world commerce, relatively untram- 
meled by governmental regulations, and 
unshackled from the bonds of currency 
restrictions, bilateral clearing agree- 
ments, and the like. Governments and 
people of most of thé other trading na- 
tions displayed active good will toward 
these aims. 

Not all of our expectations have been 
realized. Nor is it surprising that this 
should be true. The wisdom of hind- 
sight makes us aware that war-born dis- 
ruption in national economies was more 
far-reaching than we then realized. 
Unfortunately the deep-seated illness 
which had plagued international com- 
merce for many years before the war 
had not been cured by even so great an 
upsurge of international good will as we 
then apparently enjoyed. 

Increasingly stringent dollar shortages 
through most of the trading world 
sharply focused our attention on the 
serious imbalance between our exports 
and our imports. Perhaps our most 
striking lesson in this respect came when 
Canada, for years our best customer, as 
we are the Dominion’s best customer, 
found it necessary to restrict purchases 
of many United States commodities. 

But dollar shortages, however serious 
their impact on international trade, are 
merely the symptoms of the sickness 
from which world commerce is suffering. 
A more fundamental! cause is the uneven 
distribution of the world’s productive 
capacity. 











Balance Is Imperative 


WE IN THE UNITED STATES, with 6 
percent of the world’s population, have 
60 percent of the world’s productive 
plant. Superficially such a _ division 
might appear favorable to our interest. 
We have a productive plant more than 
sufficient to supply our own needs. And, 
for our surplus production, we have the 
market afforded by 94 percent of the 
world’s population living outside our 
borders. It should be a sure market be- 
cause 40 percent of the world’s produc- 
tive capacity cannot produce all that 
is needed by 94 percent of the world’s 
people. But any satisfaction we might 
have felt because of this situation, had 
it existed 25 years ago, must fade in 
the light of today’s fuller knowledge of 
the basis of trade. 

We now realize that the only “favor- 
able” balance of trade is just that—a 
balance of exports with imports. If 
customers abroad are to continue to buy 
our goods they must earn the dollars to 
pay for them, and this necessarily means 
that they must be able to produce sub- 
stantial amounts of goods for sale in our 
markets. It is a prime necessity of 
United States international commercial 
policy, therefore, that the present dis- 
parity of productive capacity between 
the United States and the rest of the 
world be lessened. A corollary of this 
statement is that sales of goods and serv- 
ices produced abroad must be increased 
in the United States markets. 


Government's Role 


THE UNITED STATES has prospered 
as a private-enterprise economy. We 
have reaped the rewards of this system, 
and we as a people propose to continue 
to enjoy its benefits. Our Government’s 
efforts toward trade stimulation, there- 
fore, can be understood only if it is 
realized that they are merely supple- 
mental to the efforts of private traders. 
The Government, as the instrumental- 
ity of the people, works to create an 
economic climate favorable to the at- 
tainment of high levels of trade, and 
provides those services to traders which 
can best be supplied by a public agency. 
By far the greater part of the job of ex- 
panding our imports must be done, as 
such jobs must in all other segments 
of business activity, by the private busi- 
ness concern. 

Official efforts to stimulate sound ex- 
pansion in our import trade embrace 
two major kinds of activity. First, the 
United States Government secks, in co- 
operation with the governments of the 
other trading nations, to lower barriers 
to the movement of goods among the 
world’s peoples. Much has been accom- 
plished in this respect in the last decade. 
Notable progress in this direction was 
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scored at the Geneva negotiations and 
the Habana Conference. But much re- 
mains still to be done. With continuing 
good will on all sides there is no doubt 
that the highways of world trade can 
be progressively cleared of remaining 
uneconomic obstacles. 


Fundamental Factors 


BUT PROGRESS in this direction, how- 
ever beneficial, is effective only in creat- 
ing the climate favorable to trade ex- 
pansion. If we are to have sound 
growth, the ground must be cultivated 
and the young crops nurtured. It is 
toward this, perhaps more prosaic, as- 
pect of trade stimulation that the second 
type of United States governmental im- 
port-promotional activities are directed. 
In the main, they are based on two fun- 
damental beliefs. One is that import 
trade is, in most of its characteristics, 
similar to domestic trade. The other is 
that the special problems of import trad- 
ing—the area in which it differs from 
purely domestic commerce—closely re- 
semble the sptcial problems of export 
trading, although they may present 
themselves in slightly different form. 

Selling imported goods in the United 
States market is almost exactly the same 
as selling domestically produced mer- 
chandise that was made in Erie, Pa., 
or Kansas City, for example. Once im- 
port shipments have passed through 
United States customs, the problems of 
moving them through the stages of dis- 
tribution to the ultimate consumer dif- 
fer in very slight, if any, degree from 
the problems which must be solved by a 
domestic producer if he is to realize his 
full potential domestic market. 

Concurrently, the problems of the for- 
eign producer and of his distributor in 
the United States are very like those 
encountered by the United States pro- 
ducer selling his goods in other national 
markets. Customer preferences, proper 
geographic deployment of sales efforts, 
assured sources of supply, and credit 
worthiness of the customer are no less 
fundamental to the successful import 
operation than they are to the profitable 
export transaction. 

Viewed in this frame of reference, it 
is not surprising that United States Gov- 
ernment service to the import trade con- 
sists, on the one hand, in making avail- 
able to importers in the United States 
and to potential shippers abroad the 
type of trade assistance which we have 
for many years offered domestic busi- 
nessmen engaged in selling to the United 
States market, and on the other hand in 
assisting the same individuals to utilize 
the battery of basic services which we 
have afforded American exporters for 
the past 25 or 30 years. 

Perhaps the greatest needs of the for- 
eign producer seeking to sell his product 






in the United States market are an ap. | 


preciation of the characteristics of that 
market and a knowledge of the market. 
ing methods which sellers in the Uniteg 
States have found to be successfy in 
realizing its full potentialities. Reports 
received from the Foreign Service cop. 
tinually stress the lack of this adequate 
knowledge on the part of potential ex. 
porters to the United States. Perhaps 
the most serious gap in their knowledge 
is their unawareness of the vast geo. 
graphical extent of the country and the 
consequent necessity to adopt market. 
ing methods adequate to reach 145,000, 
000 customers in 48 States. Many Euro. 


pean producers, for example, find it diff. | 
cult to grasp the fact that exclusive use 


of a merchant importer in one or two of 
our larger cities is not always the best 
distributive method to move goods to the 
large buying public of the hinterland. 

A second important characteristic of 
United States marketing that many for- 
eign producers find it difficult to appre- 
ciate is the great importance which price 
has in the minds of our buyers. Re- 
cently a European manufacturer called 
at the Office of International Trade in 
Washington in an effort to determine 
why a larger volume of his products 
was not being sold in the American mar- 
ket. The goods he had to offer sold at 
retail in the United States at prices rang- 
ing from $20 to $60. When it was pointed 
out to him that the price at which he 
offered his product would necessitate its 
being sold to the retail customer at a 
price approximately $5 higher per unit 
than that at which competitive lines 
were offered, his first answer was: “Oh 
well, the United States is a rich country; 
surely a difference of $5 in the price 
would make no difference to an Ameri- 
can housewife.” The answer which the 
OIT specialist gave him was, “Yes, the 
American buying public has a relatively 
large amount of spendable money in- 
come, but we also have a great many 
products on which to spend it.’ Suc- 
cessful marketing in the United States 
has increasingly become a matter of mass 
distribution and price competition, with 
high returns being earned from large 
volume sales at low margins of profit. 

Western hemisphere advertising tech- 
niques are also inadequately known by 
many foreign exporters. 


Foreign Service Active 


IN ORDER TO ACQUAINT potential 
sellers abroad with the essential facts 
upon which to base their efforts to par- 
ticipate in the United States market, our 
Foreign Service posts strive constantly 
to bring to the attention of businessmen 
in their territories the wealth of basic 
marketing data and marketing aids pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce 
and by private sources in the United 
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states. Typical of the activities of the 
Foreign Service in this regard is a dis- 
tch recently received from the Amer- 


a 
6 Consulate General at Amsterdam: 
“the American Consulate General 


wishes to give all the assistance possible 
to help Netherlands producers and ex- 
porters reestablish trade and find new 
markets in the United States. 
effort to encourage exports to the United 
States, an outline of problems facing the 
exporter has been prepared, and with it 
are shown the facilities which the Amer- 
ican Consulate General employs to as- 
sist trade.” There follows a five-point 
outline presenting questions for the 
Netherlands exporter to consider, such 


as: 

Finding markets for your products in the 
United States. 

Does a demand exist? 

If not, can it be created, and how can you 
find a distributor? 

Can you meet the competition of similar 
products im the market? 

How will the cost compare with domesti- 
cally produced goods? 

In each case, both governmental and 
privately printed marketing material 
available in the consulate library is sug- 
gested for consultation by the Nether- 
lands businessmen. This listed mate- 
rial includes such Department of Com- 
merce publications as “Check List for 
the Introduction of New Industrial] Prod- 
ucts,” “Outline for Making Surveys,” 
“Guides for New World Traders,” 
“United States Foreign Commerce Year- 
book,” “Export and Import Practice,” 
“Distribution Cost Analysis,” and ‘“‘“Mod- 
ern Export Packing.”’ In addition to this 
governmental material, private publica- 
tions such as commercial directories, 
commercial catalogs, and trade and eco- 
nomic periodicals are suggested. 

The list by no means exhausts the ma- 
terial of this sort available. There are, 
in addition, Census tabulations of popu- 
lation; distribution; and manufacturers’ 
production, inventories, and sales, as well 
as wholesale sales and retail sales vol- 
ume broken down by State and county— 
all of which can be of assistance to for- 
eign exporters in acquiring a knowledge 
of basic characteristics of the American 
production and distribution systems and 
in keeping currently abreast of business 
movement in this market. In addition 
such Commerce Department publica- 
tions as “Marketing Research Tech- 
niques” can assist the foreign exporter 
in estimating his American sales poten- 
tial and in choosing distribution meth- 
ods and advertising techniques. 


“Data at All Points” 


THE SAME KIND of services are, of 
course, made available to the American 
importer, who can, and in large num- 
bers does, call upon the Commerce De- 
partment’s domestic Field Offices for 
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counsel and guidance in the use of these 
marketing tools. In this way, the United 
States Government seeks to provide 
needed marketing data at all points in 
the chain of import operations. These 
types of service are designed to provide 
both the domestic importer and his for- 
eign supplier with the basic tools of 
marketing. An equally important part 
of Government services to import trade, 
however, consists in activities designed 
to bring buyers and sellers together and 
to assist them to maintain continuously 
profitable business relations. 

In this field, governmental services 
are founded in large part upon activi- 
ties which many years’ experience has 
demonstrated to be successful in servic- 
ing the export community. Doubtless 
among the best known of these activi- 
ties is the Trade Lead service. In this 
operation, Foreign Service officers, 
learning of specific opportunities in their 
territories for either the sale of Ameri- 
can goods or the purchase of locally pro- 
duced goods for sale in the United States 
market, report full particulars to the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington. 
The Department then disseminates this 
information to the international trade 
community by publication in ForEIGcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY (in this issue see 
“New World Trade Leads,” p. 9). It 
is interesting to note that during this 
year almost every month has shown a 
higher total in the number of such op- 
portunities relating to imports than in 
those relating to exports. 

Since an effort is made to publish in- 
formation full enough to enable inter- 
ested American businessmen to open ne- 
gotiations with the foreign concern di- 
rectly, there is no accurate measure as 
to the amount of business thus created. 
Judging, however, by the number of per- 
sons who have communicated with OIT 
to request samples of merchandise, for 
example, in cases where these have been 
supplied to the Department for distribu- 
tion, it is estimated that the total volume 
of this business has been substantial. 
The true value of this service, of course, 
is not in the volume of specific business 
transactions thus initiated but in the 
continuing trade relations originated in 
this way. 

Perhaps an equally well-known activ- 
ity of the United States Department of 
Commerce is the World Trade Directory 
service. By utilizing this facility, an 
American businessman May secure a re- 
port on any foreign concern, based on 
information obtained through the For- 
eign Service, and furnishing the particu- 
lars of the foreign concern’s ownership, 
its history, its methods of operation, the 
lines of goods handled or produced, the 
firm’s bank references and other data as 
to its business standing. On the basis 
of information thus furnished, the Amer- 
ican concern is enabled to judge the de- 


sirability of establishing business con- 
nections with the foreign firms. Be- 
eause of the availability of this service, 
many United States concerns which 
would otherwise hesitate to contract in- 
ternational business relationships are 
willing to venture into this field. In- 
creasing use of this medium of informa- 
tion has been made by American import- 
ers since the close of the war. 

Acorollary to this service, which is fre- 
quently used by American importers in 
conjunction with World Trade Directory 
reports, is the Trade List. In this opera- 
tion, the Department of Commerce uti- 
lizes information derived from the For- 
eign Service to furnish to American busi- 
nessmen lists of specified kinds of busi- 
ness concerns in designated foreign 
areas, with an indication as to their ap- 
proximate size and geographical cover- 
age. On the basis of these data, the 
American concern is able to make a pre- 
liminary selection of possible foreign 
suppliers. The Department of Com- 
merce, should the firm request it to do 
so, is prepared to refine this service still 
further by supplying lists of foreign firms 
selected on whatever criteria the Ameri- 
can firm may wish to specify and exclud- 
ing any business house which is known 
to have agency relations with American 
competitors of the inquirer. 

By utilizing these services, the Ameri- 
can importer is assisted in locating sup- 
pliers abroad, and in initiating negotia- 
tions with them. Should the occasion 
arise, the Department is prepared to 
assist the American importer in locating 
additional or alternate foreign sources 
of supply. It is also prepared to assist 
in adjusting trade disputes between for- 
eign sellers and United States buyers if 
called upon by either party to do so. 
In such cases, the Department, in coop- 
eration with the Foreign Service and 
utilizing the facilities of its own domes- 
tic Field Offices, attempts to bring about 
a satisfactory solution through agree- 
ment of the parties. It cannot, of course, 
act as an arbitrator if the dispute is not 
otherwise reconcilable, nor will it per- 
form the legal functions of an attorney 
for either side. 


Basic Ingredient: Transport 


A BASIC INGREDIENT in the success 
of any import operation is the reliability 
and efficiency of the transportation used 
to move the goods from the foreign 
sources of supply to the importer in the 
home market. An important feature of 
the OIT’s service to the import trade, 
therefore, is the collection and analysis 
of current information as to the condi- 
tion of foreign railroads and highways, 
international shipping and aviation. 
(See the department “Transport, Utili- 
ties, and Communications” in most issues 
(Continued on p. 43) 














Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 





New Procurement Authorizations 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $104,941,.449 were an- 
nounced August 15 by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
bringing total grant authorizations, to 
that date, to $1,106,927,882 with adjust- 
ments. The total figure includes Western 
European countries, Trieste, and China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as chemicals, metals, pulp, tobacco, 
drugs, steel plates, and automotive 
equipment, as well as foodstuffs, were 
included in the new authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Austria, Denmark, 
France, French Zone Germany, Norway, 
Greece, Italy, China, Bizone Germany, 
Trieste, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified: 





To AUSTRIA 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 

Se ae $1, 080, 700 
Og ag) 502, 000 
I ao oe iinet ine 17, 050 
ER 34, 400 
Industrial chemicals_____------- 48, 260 
Rock-drilling equipment (two 

a es 219, 000 
Coal-tar products (country of 

origin: United Kingdom) ----- 38, 000 
Ferromanganese (from Norway) - 17, 000 
Ie 182, 600 
Protein feed (herring oil) (in- 

crease) (focland) _...........- 15, 000 
Cotton feed and/or meal (de- 

crease) (Mexico) _........-.-- (7, 000) 
Sugar, raw (increase) (Cuba) 

| i ee oa 225, 037 

ee 2, 372, 047 
To BIZONE GERMANY 
Dried beans (French W. Africa) 

CS 1, 225, 000 
Carcass beef, frozen (Mexico) 

REE ae a ee 6, 750, 000 
Carcass beef, frozen (Belgium) 

ES ee 570, 000 
Horsemeat with gravy (canned) 

2, eee 1, 500, 000 
Herring oil (Iceland) (Dept 

EE a eee ee 1, 694, 000 
Cheese (Denmark) (Dept. 

OO eae enn 800, 000 
Copra_ (Philippines) (Dept. 

J a a 2, 848, 200 
is, NON D recsctecicricsahanincnen 2, 513, 000 
Linseed meal (Dept. Army) ----- 833, 016 
Cottonseed (Mozambique) (Dept. 

380, 000 


SRE SS Sa ee 
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Industrial pulp (bleached lint- Copper, electrolytic (Belgium) $796, 509 
(| EES ee ey nee $128, 000 Tin (pigs) (Belgium) - 161, 500 
Industrial pulp (bleached lint- Aluminum ingots (Canada) 70, 000 
ers) (United Kingdom) --_-_-_--- 128, 000 ———___ 
Dried fruit (Dept. Army) 7, 870, 000 Total French Zone Ger- 
—_—___—__ many 1, 150, 009 
Total Bizone Germany- 27, 239, 216 =—— 
ern To GREECE 
To DENMARK Wheat (Dept. Agri.) 3, 494, 463 
Tobacco-_-__------------ 2, 327, 800 Sunflower seed cake (Turkey) 295, 000 
0) ; 663, 000 Wire rope_- 3 e 60 000 
Peanut meal (from Brazil) 283, 000 Wire netting (Italy) 585, 000 
Copra cake (Portuguese W Aircraft parts ; 35, 000 
Africa) -_---------------. 14, 350 Wheat flour (Dept. Agri.) 1, 080, 700 
Copra cake (Philippines) -- =— 14, 000 Sugar, refined (Cuba) 798, 000 
Dried fruit----.--.------------- 14, 648 Nitrate of soda (Chile) 460, 000 
Cottonseed cake (Peru) -- - 64, 000 Ammonium sulphate (Belgium)- 1, 200, 000 
Cottonseed cake (Mexico) 279, 000 ail 
Rapeseed meal (Canada) - 37, 300 Total Greece 8, 008, 163 
Linseed meal (Canada) 41, 000 sianisiaagaala 
Total Denmark 3, 738, 098 oe eee 
scant e Wheat (Dept. Agri.) 9, 388, 008 
To FRANCE —<—> 
Seal oil (from Newfoundland) - 134, 400 To BELGIUM 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 572, 836 Phosphate rock 260, 000 
Surgical and hospital supplies 72, 700 Inedible mixed fatty acids (lin- 
| EE ae Aes 188, 000 seed ) 40, 948 
Nickel ingots — electrolytic Crude soybean oil 899, 250 
(United Kingdom) ----_--- 5 276, 500 Tallow, inedible 219, 740 
Unfinished electric bulbs 113, 000 a 
acaieseaante Total Belgium 1, 419, 938 
Total France_- 1, 357, 436 ———eee 
————— To NETHERLANDS 
To FRENCH ZONE GERMANY Tin plate ieee ndisicnie 1, 192, 000 
Copper, cathodes, electrolytic Plates, bars, sheets, and strips 1, 763, 470 
Re eee eee 122, 000 (Continued on p. 45) 
EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
TWELVE-MONTH OBJECTIVE avai. isis march. isa 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
1263.1 
1078.5 = is 
roral™ 4,980 6 
PROGRAM 
M 
sco = 
eal 671.1 
600-4 9 
AUTHORIZED 738.5 
50044 THRU 
JUNE 30,1948 | 
417.2 
400-4 
300-4 ae 
177.0 
= 108. 1086 01S ac 
wane  BSedd ’ = ia He. ate id aad i 
U.K Fronce_ italy Neth Bizonia Bely.-Lux Austria Denmk. Ireland Greece Fr.Zone Other 
Source. Program—- Executive Estimotes, April 68,1946; Authorizations - Office of the Controller, ECA 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Witscher Blocker, Lange Reihe 
7/9, Kiel, wishes to purchase accessories and 
spare parts for American-made automobiles. 

Germany—Willy Bruns (importer, export- 
er), Oberhafenstrasse 5 (Fruchthof), (24a) 
Hamburg 1, wishes to export plywood and 
paper to the United States; also, interested 
in obtaining raw materials and glue to be 
used in the production of plywood. 

Germany—Dexibu (Inh. Hermann Neu- 
bauer), Merckstrasse 5, Ansbach/Mfr., de- 
sires to contact manufacturers and whole- 
salers of chemical and pharmaceutical goods. 

Germany—H. Hillebrecht (agent), Moltke- 
strasse 22, (13a) Kitzingen/Main, wishes to 
contact firms dealing in fine food products, 
spices, all kinds of nuts, and dried and 
canned fruits, who would be interested in 
representation in Germany. 

Germany—Hans R. Kretschmar (exporter, 


importer, agent), Schulstrasse 14, (20b) 
Schoeningen /Brunswick, British Zone, de- 
sires to represent American manufacturers 


of typewriters; small, reasonably priced ra- 
dios; vacuum cleaners, and all kinds of tools 

Germany—Kunstgewerbliche Werkstatte 
HOSENMATZ (manufacturer), Solmstrasse 3, 
Frankfurt /Main, offers to export hand-cut 
and hand-painted wooden figures, in approx- 
imately 100 designs, for decorating children's 
rooms. Few samples available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Firm asks that communications be addressed 
to Karl Wagner, Am Weingarten 3, Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

Germany—C. H. Mackeprang, Schlessfach 
252, Lubeck, wishes to import polyvinyl chlo- 
ride scrap or powder into Germany. 

Germany—Motoren-Werke Mannheim A.-G 
(manufacturer), Carl-Benz Strasse 5, (17a) 
Mannheim, seeks an agent in the United 
States for stationary, portable, and marine 
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engines 
list, including prices, available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


of various horsepowers. Detailed 


. ©; 

Japan—Frank Hacking (Japan) Co. (buy- 
ing agent), 1079 Haruki-Ebisu-cho, Kishi- 
wada City, Osaka, offers to act as buying 
agent in Japan for United States firms in- 
terested in porcelain ware, celluloid ware, 
toys, woodenware, bamboo items, rubber 





—_ 


ee iis 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<i \eg — 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


goods, bicycle parts and accessories, Christ- 
mas decorations, cotton tertiles and made-up 
goods, silk muffiers, glassware, vacuum bot- 
tles, papier mdché trays, and antimony wares. 

Japan—Soh-Gen-Doh & Co., 3 Ginza Nishi, 
7-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
paintings by Japanese and foreign artists. 
Immediately available are the following: 
Scenery (oil), by Segonzac; Old Sea Captain 
(oil), by Chagall; Scenery (oil), by Daubig- 
ny; Woman (Dessin), by Van Gogh; Harbor 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


sories: 60. 
Baskets: 23. 
Building Materials and Equipment: 15. 
Chemicals: 4, 11, 57, 60. 
Clock Movements: 39. 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 8, 17, 18. 
Cotton Waste: 7. 
Cutlery: 27. 


61. 
Fibers and Grass: 7, 53, 55. 
Fishing Equipment: 45. 
Furniture: 3. 
Gears: 15. 
Glass and Glassware: 19, 21. 
Gold and Silver Leaf, Skewings: 46. 
Handicraft: 37, 38, 40, 43. 
Household Furnishings: 15, 37, 48, 61. 
Jewelry: 28. 
Jute Products: 33, 57. 
Laces: 16, 26. 
Licensing Arrangements: 2. 
Lumber: 31. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 
| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 12, 


Interested 


Machinery: 
Construction—l4, 61. 
Industrial—5, 6, 10, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 61. 

Marble, Granite, Onyr: 20. 

Metals and Minerals: 4, 34. 

Nursery Items: 3. 

Office Equipment: 60. 

Optical Goods: 36. 

Paper and Paper Products: 22, 44, 56. 

Photographic Equipment: 36. 

Pianos: 24. 

Plastic Articles: 47. 

Raw Cotton: 59. 

Raw Materials: 13. 

Religious Articles: 42. 

Rubber Articles: 29. 

Sanitary Equipment: 20. 

Soap: 32. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 3, 10. 

Textiles: 1, 8, 9, 37, 49, 53, €0. 

Tools: 15, 30, 58. 

Toys: 3, 25, 40. 

Watches: 41. 

Wire: 4. 
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Scene (oil), by Kisling; Two Women (oil), by 
Pascin; Scenery from a Window (water 
color), by Raoul Dufy; Mahomedan Church 
(water color), by Raoul Dufy; Sea Scenery 
(oil), by R. P. Bonington; Beach Scenery 
(oil), by E. Boudin; Scenery (oil), by Rich- 
ard Wilson; Naked Woman (oil), by G. 
d’Espageat; Woman (oil), by Van Dongen; 
Harbour Scene (oil), by O. Friesz; Girl on 
Bed (Dessin), by P. Laprade. Others will be 
offered at later date. Firm will send photo- 
graphs of the foregoing to interested parties 
on request. 


Aden Publie Works in 


Market for Generators 


Quotations on two electric generator sets 
of best industrial quality, together with 
switchboards and related equipment for com- 
plete installation as a unit, are desired by 
the Public Works Department of Aden, 
Arabia. The generators should be of 5,000 
kilowatts each, 6,600 volts, with oil-fired 
boilers. 

While no further specifications have been 
given, the following information has been 
submitted for the guidance of prospective 
suppliers: 

The equipment is urgently required by the 
Electricity Department of the Aden Colony 
Government, which now has two turbo gen- 
erators of 1,200 kilowatts each and one of 
750 kilowatts, with boilers of a steaming 
capacity of 47,000 pounds per hour. In addi- 
tion, there are two 250-kilowatt generators 
powered by Diesel engines for emergency use. 
Supply is generated at 6,600 volts pressure 
and stepped down by means of transformers 
to 400 volts, a. c., 3-phase, 50-cycle. All do- 
mestic supplies are at 230 volts. 


The Public Works Department has in- 
dicated that it is interested in purchasing 
the new equipment from the United 
States only if delivery can be made 
within a year to 18 months. 

Offers should be addressed to Public 
Works Department, Aden Colony Gov- 
ernment, Aden, Arabia. 


Greece a Source of 
Handicraft Articles 


Importers and buyers dealing in handi- 
craft articles and novelties may wish to in- 
vestigate supply sources of such goods in 
Greece. Principal types of Greek handi- 
craft consist of the following: Textiles (in- 
cluding carpets, other handwoven articles, 
embroideries and laces), leather goods, dolls 
in native costumes, metal goods, woodwork, 
and pottery. A miscellaneous group in- 
cludes knitted goods, items made from straw, 
marble-dust figurines, hand-painted greet- 
ing cards, and parchment lamp shades. 

Much of the handicraft work is done on 
a small scale, since it is carried on in homes 
and small establishments; moreover, short- 
ages of raw materials have in many instances 
curtailed output. It is thought, however, 
that proper organization and promotion of 
the industry would serve to substantially 
increase production, with a view to estab- 
lishing a world market for the goods. 

A list of Greek producers and dealers in 
handicraft goods is available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department’s Field Offices, at a 
charge of $1. 

The Department of Commerce has received 
a quantity of descriptive material including 
samples of dolls in native costume, samples 
of carpets, literature and samples of hand- 
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East Bengal Offers Industry 
Sites 


The Government of the Province of 
East Bengal is now prepared to take ap- 
plications for sites for industrial and 
commercial establishments from persons 
or firms interested in starting such enter- 
prises, according to an official statement 
by the Government of Pakistan. Ques- 
tionnaires obtainable from the Office of 
the Industrial Adviser, Government of 
Fast Bengal, Eden Buildings 
tariat), Dacca, must be completed by in- 
terested parties. 

A large area around Dacca and Chit- 
tagong has been reserved by the East 
Bengal Government for commercial and 
industrial development. All facilities, 
such as roads, water, and electricity, will 
be available. In some cases, provision has 
been made for building sites to accom- 
modate personnel. These arrangements 
should relieve prospective industrialists 
of a major portion of their initial dif- 
ficulties. 

The land will be retained by the Gov- 
ernment and leased on standardized 
terms direct to users. Subleases will not 
be allowed. Lease duration will vary 
with individual requirements, but long- 
term leases, with recapture clauses under 
specified conditions, will be available in 
some instances. 


(Secre- 











woven raw silk, photographs of furniture, and 
illustrated catalog of ceramic products. 
These items will be on display for a limited 
time in the Department's New York office, 
which is located on the 60th floor of the 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue. 
Thereafter, interested firms and individuals 
in other areas may obtain them on a loan 
basis upon request to the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Modern Theater Seats Wanted 
by Belgian Concert Hall 


American manufacturers of theater chairs 
are asked to quote on a quantity of 600 
seats, which the Palais des Beaux-Arts of 
Brussels wishes to purchase for its audi- 
torium. This organization is interested only 
in the most modern type of chair. 

Firms in a position to quote should send 
prices and catalogs to the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels, Belgium. The American Em- 
bassy in Brussels has indicated that it would 
appreciate receiving copies of all corre- 
spondence in connection with this inquiry. 


Indian Hydroelectric 
Project Developing 


A call for tenders involving electrical 
equipment for the Tilaiya power station has 
been issued by the Central Electricity Com- 
mission of the Government of India, on be- 
half of the Damodar Valley Corp., according 
to the American Embassy in New Delhi. The 
Tilaiya station is the first and smallest of 
eight hydroelectric installations contemplat- 
ed for the Damodar Valley project. 

Bids are to cover manufacture, supply, 
erection, tests, and setting to commercial 
service of hydraulic reaction turbines, gen- 
erators, power transformers, switchgear, and 
other electrical equipment of the plant, 
which is to have a 6,000-kilowatt installed 
generating capacity. Power generated by 





this station is for distribution in the Mica 
mines at Kodarma fields, 15 miles away, 

Copies of tender, specifications, and draw. 
ings are obtainable from the office of the f 
Chairman, Central Electricity Commission, 
Cleremont, The Mall, Simla (East Punjab), 
India, upon payment of the sum of 50 rupees 
per copy, which may be remitted by money 
order addressed to the Accounts Officer 
C. E. C., Cleremont, The Mall, Simla (Eagt 
Punjab). 

Sealed bids will be received in the office 
of the Chairman, Central Electricity Com. 
mission, at the above address, until 3 p, m,, 
October 15, 1948. It is stated that the con- 
tract will not necessarily be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Dakar Hotel Project 


American investment in a contemplated 
project involving construction of a modern 
hotel in Dakar, French West Africa, is sought 
by Amand Raess, a hotel manager in that 
city. While size of the building would de. 





pend on the capital at hand, Mr. Raess wishes 
to erect a 12-floor structure, having 6509 
rooms, a restaurant, a bar, and a casino. 

Although he is interested at this time 
primarily in obtaining American financial 
backing for the project, American materials 
and technical services may be required later, 

It is understood that the housing shortage 
in Dakar is acute, and that a modern, well- 
managed hotel would undoubtedly be well 
received. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation from Mr. Raess, Hotel Metropole, 
B. P. 493, Dakar, French West Africa, bearing 
in mind that the project is still only in the 
planning stage. 


South African Official’s 
U. S. Visit Postponed 


The Department of Commerce has just been 
advised of the postponement of the visit of 
Edward L. Damant, manager of the Natal 
branch of the Electricity Supply Commis- 
sion, South Africa, whose prospective arrival 
early in August was announced in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24 

Mr. Damant still intends to visit the United 
States, although he is not now able to specify 
the exact time. More definite information 
will be published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY at a later date 


Swedish Visitor Interested 
in Exporting Woodenware 


A representative of Tréiindustriens Bransch- 
organization (The Swedish Wood Manufac- 
turers Association), Knut Littorin, is visiting 
the United States to investigate the possi- 
bility of exporting Swedish-made wooden 
articles, and to study the woodworking in- 
dustry in this country. He also wishes to 
purchase woodworking machinery. 

Here for 3 or 4 months, Mr. Littorin may 
be reached through the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. A., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary includes New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—W. H. Lang, representing W. 
S. Lang & Co. (importer, sales/indent agent), 
P. O. Box No. 2313, Sydney, N. S. W., is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for flannelette, 
cotton shirtings, and corset material. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 14, remaining until 
September 21. U.S. address: Chatham Hotel, 
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vanderbilt Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary; New York City. 

9, Australia—Wm. Mathers, representing 
Mathers Pty. Ltd. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler), 78 Queen Street, Brisbane, Queens- 
Jand, is interested in licensing arrangements 
for the manufacture of women’s shoes. He is 
now in the United States until September 16. 
y.S. address: ¢/0 National City Bank, 55 Wall 
street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
purgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 24, 1948.) 

3. Belgium—Robert Torck, representing 
Les Usines Torck (manufacturer, exporter), 
Deynze, is interested in marketing of toys, 
paby, carriages, and garden and beach furni- 
ture; also, seeks information on technical 
developments relating to woods and their 
uses. Scheduled to arrive September 10, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
y.§. address: St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Boston, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Madison 
(Wis.). 

4, Brazil—Harold B. Holland, representing 
Holland, Pires & Cia. Ltda. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 34 
Rua Senador Paulo Egidio, Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in selling iron ozides, and in pur- 
chasing and obtaining agencies for chemi- 
cals, pigments, tools, and electrical resist- 
ance wire. Scheduled to arrive August 20, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o The Royal Bank of Canada, 
68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

5. Denmark—Poul Keld, representing De 
Forenede Vagtselskaber A/S (night-guard 
service company) and Det Danske Reng#- 
ringsselskab A/S (cleaning-service com- 
pany), both, 6 Axeltorv, Copenhagen Vv. & 
interested in contacting American manufac- 
turers of cleaning equipment; also, wishes 
to study operation of American cleaning 
service and night-guard service companies. 
Scheduled to arrive August 30, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Danish Consulate Generai, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N. Y.; Danish Consul- 
ate, 38 East Bellevue, Chicago, Ill., and Dan- 
ish Consulate, Mills Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. 

6. Egypt—Bishara Matouk, representing 
Matouk Fréres & Co. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, sales/in- 
dent agent), 3 Mash Hadi St., Cairo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing for two important ferti- 
lizing plants crushers, pulverizers for ferti- 
lizers, scrapers, and bulk conveying machin- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive early in August, 
via New York City, for a visit of about 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Barsa & Bro., 
Inc., 16 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
16,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

1. Egypt—Salmawy Mohamed (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 337 
Immobilia Building, Cairo, is interested in 
exporting cotton waste and ramie fiber from 
Egypt. Scheduled to arrive the end of July, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
U.S. Department of Commerce Regional Of- 
fice, 60th floor, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Iténerary: 
New York City. 

8. Lebanon—Mrs. Eugénie Plonsky, rep- 
resenting Maison Djeny, Rue Georges Picot, 
Beirut, is interested in silk tertiles, dresses, 
lingerie, furs, and hats. Scheduled to arrive 
August 15, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Consulate General 
of Lebanon, 121 East Sixty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 
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International Advertising Dis- 
play Planned by Mannheim 
Chamber of Commerce 


Trade and industry groups in the 
United States are invited to cooperate 
with the Industrie- und Handelskammer 
Mannheim (Mannheim Chamber of Com- 
merce), in its plan to stage an interna- 
tional advertising display in Mannheim, 
Germany. Purpose of the display is two- 
fold: (1) To acquaint German business- 
men with the development of industrial 
advertising abroad during the last 10 
years, and (2) to contribute to the re- 
vival of international trade. 

Support of the project is desired in the 
form of advertising posters or profusely 
illustrated prospectuses. 

Chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, firms, and individuals in business 
in 31 countries are being asked to par- 
ticipate: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Great Britain. 
Hungary, India, Iceland, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Spain, the Soviet Union, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Approval for the display has been ob- 
tained from the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, which believes it would be help- 
ful to international trade by giving the 
German people an idea of the variety of 
goods available in foreign merkets. 

Opening of the exhibition has been 
tentatively set for either November 1948 
or the spring of 1949, depending on the 
flow of material from the various coun- 
tries, 

Interested parties may send their con- 
tributions, in triplicate, to the Mannheim 
Chamber of Commerce, Mannheim, Ger- 
many, for the attention of the vice presi- 
dent or head manager. 











9. Lebanon—Wassef Sawaf, representing 
Moabbi & Sawaf (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler), Rue de l’Uruguay, Beirut, is inter- 
ested in cotton piece goods and remnants of 
cotton duck. Scheduled to arrive about the 
middle of August, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: 102 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 
10. Madagascar—P'!erre Pinel (tobacco 


planter), Rue Radama, Tananarive, is inter- 
ested in purchasing machinery for tobacco 
cultivation, for tung-oil mill, and for agricul- 
tural purposes; also, wishes to visit tobacco 
plantations and study cultivation methods. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of August, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Pierre Triou, Import-Export In- 
dustries, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
29, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Springfield (Ohio); also, probably States of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

11. Netherlands—J. Ch. Meuwissen, repre- 
senting N. V. Teerbedrijf Uithoorn, 64 Am- 
steldijk Noord, Uithoorn, is interested in sell- 
ing and buying coal-tar products. Scheduled 
to arrive August 20, via New York City, for 
a visit of 30 days. U.S. address: c/o Tebu 
Corp., 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Detroit, Chicago, New York, Wilming- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Netherlands—Wichert Schuuring, 97 
Hortensiastraat, Zwolle, representing Helian- 


thos N. V., 305 van Alkemadelaan, The Hague, 
is interested in exporting electrically heated 
mattresses. Scheduled to arrive August 21, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o G. v. d. Honing, 422 House- 
man Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Netherlands—Peter Van Beest, 15 Par- 
nasusweg, Amsterdam, representing Keyser & 
Mackay (importer, wholesaler, manufactur- 
er), 19 Leidschegracht, Amsterdam, is inter- 
ested in discussing supply of scarce materials 
in the rubber industry. Scheduled to arrive 
September 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: Picadilly Hotel, 
227 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Chicago. 

14. Netherlands East Indies—A. O. Schut, 
representing Nederlandsche Aanneming 
Maatschappij (NEDAM) (general contrac- 
tors), Laan de Riemer 6, Batavia, Java, is 
interested in purchasing road-building and 
construction machinery and equipment; also 
seeks information on latest developments in 
engineering. Scheduled to arrive during Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 1 or 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Netherlands 
Indies Trade Commissioner, 516 Eastern Air- 
lines Building, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15, Sweden—A. M. de Jong, representing 
A. M. de Jong, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
sales/indent agent), 3 Holléndaregatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in marketing his 
firm’s line of sliding-door gears, building fiz- 
tures, stainless-steel household articles, wood 
chisels, and tools. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 13, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Swedish Consu- 
late General, 63 East Sixty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 7, 1948.) 


Import Opportunities 


16. Belgium—Louis Ambuhl (buying 
agent), 48-50 Rue des Fabriques, Brussels, 
wishes to export first-quality hand-made 
lace scarves and sets. 

17. Belgium—Bonneterie Castel S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 15-25 Rue des 
Augustins, Tournai, desires to export and 
seeks agent for first-grade wool and cotton 
stockings and sccks for men, women, and 
children. 

18. Belgium—Crutzen Fréres (manufac- 
turer), 44 avenue du Jardin-Ecole, Dison, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for all kinds 
of shoes. Quality to be agreed upon with 
buyer and according to sample. 

19. Belgium—J. & F. De La Croix (export 
merchant for Belgian and Dutch manufac- 
turers), 100, Avenue Louis Lepoutre, Brussels, 
offers to export first-grade hollow glassware 
for beer, wine, and liquors; also, sanitary 
equipment such as water clcsets, lavatory 
basins, urinals, and sinks. All fittings and 
brass founding and finishings are furnished 
with the sanitary appliances. 

20. Belgium—C. R. Derwael (importer, ex- 
porter), 216-218 Quai de l’Industrie, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
grade marble, granite, and onyz, in blocks 
and in slabs. All necessary instructions, es- 
pecially concerning sizes and weight of cases, 
to be furnished by buyer. 

21. Belgium—S. A. Des Verreries de Fau- 
quez (manufacturer), Virginal (Fauquez), 
offers to export transparent and opaque cast 
glass, and moulded glass for bottles and jars. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Belgium 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BRUSSELS 
(Dated July 30, 1948) 


June was characterized in the economic 
field by continued uneasiness regarding 
certain industries, particularly textiles. 
Many observers declared that the crisis 
was psychological, pointing out that ex- 
ports which had fallen off in May re- 
gained their earlier position, and that 
the coefficient of exportation (running 
about 74 percent for the first 6 months 
of 1948), although lower than for the 
year 1947, is still more favorable than 
for several other western European 
countries. 

ECA discussions and negotiations con- 
tinued to occupy considerable attention 
in governmental and banking circles. 

High-ranking officials of the Belgian 
and Netherlands Governments met on 
June 7 and 8 to discuss further develop- 
ment of the Benelux Union. In general, 
the Netherlands agreed to a gradual 
abandonment of its subsidy-ration-con- 
trol economy in favor of free enterprise 
of the Belgian type. January 1950 was 
set as the date for examination of results 
and for a decision as to proclaiming a 
full Economic Union. 

Continued concern was expressed in 
the various proposals for an intra-Euro- 
pean Clearing Agreement. Belgian com- 
mercial and financial circles realize that 
continuance of the high level of Belgian 
exports depends in a large part on find- 
ing a satisfactory solution to this 
problem. 

The provisional over-all index of pro- 
duction for June averaged 119.7 (1936- 
38=100), as compared with the cor- 
rected May average of 122.6. 

Coal production in June was reported 
at 2,292,880 metric tons, as compared 
with 2,071,200 tons in May; coke produc- 
tion was reported at 412,100 metric tons 
(474,330 tons in May); and briquet pro- 
duction in June amounted to 55,080 tons. 
Table 1 shows production of coal, coke, 
briquets, and metallurgical products 
during the first half of 1948, as compared 
with the like period of 1947. 
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The 3 percent tax on all exports was 
abolished during June except for metal- 
lurgical products. 

Imports for June were valued at ap- 
proximately 7,300,000,000 francs — no 


change from the May figure; June ex- 
ports were valued at 6,300,000,000 francs 
as compared with 5,700,000,000 francs for 
May. For the first 6 months, imports 
totaled approximately 44,100,000,000 
francs which, with exports of 35,700,- 
000,000 francs, left a deficit of 8,400,- 
000,000 francs. 


PARLE 1 


In thousands of tons] 


January January 


Item June 1948 June 1947 


Coal 12, 963 12, 574 
Coke 2, 686 », 142 
Briquet 479 704 
Pig iron 1,812 1, 329 
Steel, crude 1,77 , 331 
Steel, finished, casting 3) 2 
Steel, finished, other 
Iron castings, et« 15 


During June there was little change in 
basic food rations, the only rationed 
foods being bread, sugar, and certain fats 
and oils. In general, the food situation 





Burma: Requirement of 
Import Licenses 


In view of difficulties which have 
arisen in Rangoon as a result of the 
arrival of United States merchan- 
dise not covered by the import- 
license authorization of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. Lnited States ex- 
porters to Burma are advised to 
make certain that a Burmese im- 
port license has been obtained by 
the Burmese importer before ship- 
ment is effected from the United 
States. 

In some cases the Government of 
Burma has permitted unlicensed 
imports to be cleared upon payment 
of a fine, but even in such instances 
there is no guaranty that the ex- 
change-control authorities wil] 
issue the necessary dollar exchange 
for payment. 














is regarded as fairly satisfactory, except | 


for the high price level. 

During the second half of June, there 
was heavy rainfall; total June precipita. 
tion was 97.6 mm., compared with a nor- 
mal for the month of 65 mm. Rainfajj 
was even greater during the first half of 
July, and the abundance of moisture ip 
the 2 months caused considerable dam- 


age to the hay crop, practically destroyed | 


late cherries, and flattened about half of 
the cereals crop. Despite the heavy 
rains, the wheat crop will be above nor- 
mal. There was considerable damage, 
however, to oats, and yields will be below 
those of 1947. Although barley and rye 
crops were damaged, yields will be above 
average, but greater labor will be requir- 
ed to harvest them. 

For the first time since March 1947, the 
retail price index decreased—to 397 in 
June from 398 in May (1936-38 = 100). 

The number of unemployed was 
104,700 in June, compared with 94,000 


in May. Unemployment has more than 
doubled during the past 12 months. 
Labor unrest, increasing during the 


past several months, finally broke into a 
strike in the metallurgical industry. 
Four days after the strike started, an 
extraordinary Congress was called with 
the dual purpose of considering price- 
wage problems and of deciding action to 
be taken on the strike Before 
the end of the session, an agreement con- 
cluding the strike was announced. 
Congress provided for incorporating into 
wages a 5 percent premium for dili- 


issues. 


gence; also, for retaining the 3 percent | 
export tax on metallurgical products | 
after its abolition for other industries. 


Funds from this tax, estimated at 600,- 
000,000 francs, will be given to metallur- 
gical workers and miners as a special 
bonus. The Government also agreed to 
validate 600,000,000 francs of reequip- 
ment bonds before the end of 1948, and 
to reexamine and revise income-tax rates 
in its 1949 budget. 

An agreement between labor and man- 
agement, endorsed by the Government, 
stipulates that future wage adjustments 
will be made individually for each in- 
dustry by the joint-labor commissions. 

Imports of diamonds during May 
amounted to 129,100 carets, valued at 
$2,875,300; exports totaled 86,500 carats, 
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valued at $3,115,300. Table 2 shows this 
trade by its three principal categories: 


TABLE 2 
May imports May exports 
rOry ; 
— Num- Num- : 
ber of Value ber of Value 
carats carats 
Cuttables 109, 100) $2, 855, 500)... ----]----- 
jndus- | | 
Bort _ 20), 000 19, 800! 69, 200) $428, 100 
au | 17, 300)2, 687, 200 
rele i aes 
129, 100) 2,875, 300) 86, 500/3, 115, 300 


Total 


Imports of cuttables increased steadily 
from January to March, but declined in 
April and May. Imports of cuttables 
were 25 percent less in May than in April 
by weight and 14 percent less by value. 
Compared with average monthly imports 
during the first quarter of 1948, they were 
lower by 19 percent and 14 percent, re- 
spectively. Following the general up- 
ward trend of imports since the begin- 
ning of 1947, imports of cuttables in May 
1948 exceeded those of May 1947 by 5 
percent in weight and 54 percent in value. 
Prices paid by Belgium for cuttables dur- 
ing May 1948 averaged $26.16 per carat, 
or 70 percent higher than during the 
second quarter of 1947. Eighty-eight 
percent of all cuttables imported during 
May came from the Diamond Trading 
Co.; the remainder consisted of mer- 
chandise purchased in France and “out- 
side goods” from the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Prices paid to the 
Diamond Trading Co. were nearly twice 
the average paid for cuttables from the 
three other sources. 

In line with the trends in cuttables, im- 
ports of bort and industrials likewise de- 
creased during May 1948 by 42 percent 
in weight and 68 percent in value, as com- 
pared with April. They were, neverthe- 
less, 389 percent greater in weight, but 
only 43 percent greater in value than the 
average monthly imports of bort and in- 
dustrials during the second quarter of 
1947. Prices paid for imported bort and 
industrials have been going down, from 
an average price per carat of $3.39 dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1947 to $1.85 
during the first quarter of 1948—and to 
$1.79 for April 1948 and $0.99 for May 
1948. All imports during May came from 
the United Kingdom. 

During 1947, Belgium consistently im- 
ported gem diamonds at a monthly av- 
erage of slightly more than 1,000 carats. 
During the early part of 1948 imports of 
gems were reduced by two-thirds. In 
May no gems at all were imported. 

In April 1948, gem exports stood at a 
lower figure than at any time since the 
beginning of 1947. During May, how- 
ever, exports increased over the April 
figure by 43 percent in terms of carats 
and 46 percent in terms of value. Never- 
theless, they were 17 percent and 15 per- 
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cent, respectively, lower than average 
monthly exports during the second 
quarter of 1947. Prices per carat have 
remained firm and even strengthened 
slightly, standing at an average of $155.58 
per carat—or 3 percent more than the 
April average and 17 percent more than 
for the corresponding period of 1947. 

The United States, traditionally Bel- 
gium’s best customer for gems, purchased 
86 percent of total exports in May. The 
Republic of the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada to- 
gether purchased an additional 11 per- 
cent. Six other countries purchased the 
remaining 3 percent. The proportion of 
Belgium’s gem exports purchased by the 
United States was practically the same 
as in April but 15 percent greater than 
the average for the first quarter of 1948. 

Exports of industrials decreased by 33 
percent as compared with April, and 11 
percent as compared with the monthly 
average for the first quarter of 1948. 
The United Kingdom took 92 percent of 
the total and the United States 6 per- 
cent. The Netherlands, Australia, 
France, and Austria, in the order named, 
took the remaining 2 percent. The aver- 
age price per carat received by Belgium 
stood at $6.90, or 13 percent higher than 
during the preceding month and 42 per- 
cent higher than during the first quarter 
of 1948, but 11 percent lower than the 
monthly average for 1947. 

During the second quarter of 1948, 
2,110 seagoing vessels, aggregating 5,189,- 
580 Belgian Moorsom tons, or nearly 4 
percent above the corresponding tonnage 
for 1947, entered the port of Antwerp. 
The Netherlands led in number (487) 
and the United Kingdom in tonnage 
(897,072), followed in number by the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, 
United States, and Belgium; and in ton- 
nage by the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Belgium. 
Twenty-eight percent of the ships arriv- 
ing came from the British Isles, 13 per- 
cent from Scandinavia, 12 percent from 
the Netherlands, 8 percent from the At- 
lantic coast of North America (excluding 
Gulf ports), and 5 percent from France. 

Of the 2,125 ships departing during 
this period, 1,627 carried cargo. Notable 
changes in shipping trends were the de- 
crease in the number of United States 
ships, from 174 in the first quarter to 
140 in the second, owing to the decline 
of visits by American tramp vessels, and 
the increase of Netherlands ships to first 
place in number arriving. 

The figures in table 3 reflect the goods 
traffic in and out of Antwerp by sea dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 (figures for 
the second quarter are not yet available). 

The following figures reflect the in- 
land goods traffic in and out of Antwerp 
in March, April, and May 1948 ‘in metric 
tons): Arrivals, by barge, 616,764; by 
rail, 839,555 (total, 1,456,319); forward- 


ings, by barge, 2,021,111; by rail, 1,249,- 
491 (total, 3,270,602). 


TABLE 3 


Unloaded (first quarter, | Loaded (first quarter, 
48) 
ae : , ; 
Metric 1 Metric 

tons | tons 
Import 3, 162, 465) | Export... ........|1, 443, 082 
Bond 164, 618|| Transit ...._-- 376, 959 
Transit _ . 1, 410, 286) | Ha 
— | Total. -...|1, 820, 041 

Total.__._.|4, 737, 369 





Of the tonnage shipped by barge, 
1,297,879 went to and 616,764 came from 
the interior of Belgium-Luxembourg; 
294,597 went to and 19,335 came from 
Switzerland; 237,597 went to and 132,087 
came from Germany; 126,180 went to 
and 139,318 came from France; and 
65,429 went to and 108,926 came from 
the Netherlands. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL REVIEW 


Bermuda, during the first half of 1948, 
maintained its prosperous’ postwar 
course, even though dollar shortages in 
this sterling-area colony continued to 
constitute a problem. 

Agriculture is no longer an important 
source of revenue to Bermuda. However, 
greater agricultural productivity means 
less food imports and more dollars saved. 
Broccoli, lettuce, and salad vegetables 
were obtainable throughtout April and 
May. Locally grown lettuce is not avail- 
able after the end of June, owing to hot 
weather. 

Various major crops have been har- 
vested. The supply of turnips was re- 
ported by the Bermuda Department of 
Agriculture to be sufficient for the next 
12 months, 60,000 pounds having been 
marketed in June. Onions yielded a crop 
of approximately 100 tons, and potatoes 
were expected to total about 200,000 bu- 
shels. Egg production reached its peak 
in June, with 38,000 dozen available. 
The production decreases during the 
summer. 

In 1946, the Bermuda Telephone Co. 
placed orders in Belgium for new equip- 
ment valued at more than $300,000. In 
June 1948, the installation was begun of 
this new equipment which in the next 9 
months is expected to supply 2,700 new 
extensions in the whole of the colony. 

Although there have been intermit- 
tent shortages of building materials, 
particularly cement, construction work 
has gone ahead. Residences have been 
improved and new ones constructed. 
One large hotel has been completely 
renovated, having reopened in 1947 with 
40 bedrooms, and by May 1948 200 bed- 
rooms were completed. Another hotel is 
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now being reconditioned, and a residen- 
tial beach club and cabana colony for 
tourist purposes was sufficiently com- 
pleted in June to open for guests. 
Although materials and labor are more 
expensive than at any time in the his- 
tory of the colony, prosperity is sufficient 
so that there is no cessation in construc- 
tion efforts. 

In May 1948 a 3-day Travel Confer- 
ence was held in Hamilton, composed of 
tourist agents, and hotel, transportation, 
and advertising men. An ultimate goal 
of 140,009 tourists a year was set. 

At present the tourist trade has not 
varied greatly from that of 1947. There 
were 14,634 visitors in the first 4 months 
of 1948, an advance of only 4.7 percent 
over the comparable figure for 1947. 

Local merchants have been able to 
continue a prosperous business despite 
limited dollar quotas which are con- 
trolled by the Bermuda Supplies Com- 
mission. This has been possible partly 
because of the accumulated stocks which 
were backlogged from early 1947 and 
partly because of a necessary increase 
in sterling-area purchases. Bermuda’s 
dollar expenditure for 1948 was set in 
the opening months at $15,090,090, 
which corresponded to the intake for 
1947. Merchants experienced some dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to their proportional 
dollar quota allotments for the first 6 
months of 1948. They had been fearing 
a further cut and were reassured to learn 
in June that the dollar quotas for the 
second half of the year would be the 
same as for the first half. 

The cost of living continued largely 
static during the period under review. 
Official Government statistics indicate 
approximately a 2-percent decrease in 
the over-all cost of living in the first half 
of 1948. This drop, however, was attrib- 
uted entirely to the lower meat prices 
resulting from the substitution of Argen- 
tine and New Zealand meats for the more 
expensive North American cuts upon 
which the previous index figures for 
these items were based. Actually there 
was a slight increase in the price of most 
of the other food commodities. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Motor Car Act, adopted in 1946, 
legalized the general use of motor ve- 
hicles in the colony. By June 1948 there 
were registered 1,036 private cars, 333 
taxis, 495 trucks, and 104 miscellaneous 
vehicles. To this total number of 1,968 
motor vehicles, there might be added 
1,861 autocycles. 


Traffic conditions have become so 
serious that the Bermuda Civic Associa- 
tion has debated and passed a resolution 
favoring the abolitign of all motor ve- 
hicles except Government-operated pub- 
lic transport vehicles, and a motion to 
that effect was introduced for discussion 
in the House of Assembly, but with no 
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result as yet. In line with this restric- 
tive attitude, the Transport Control 
Board has sent a recommendation to 
the Government to forbid the develop- 
ment of any second-hand-car market in 
Bermuda. 

The Bermuda Railway, which oper- 
ated the entire length of the colony, 
was purchased by the Bermuda Govern- 
ment in January 1946 and sold to British 
Guiana at the end of 1947. Its service 
between St. George’s and Hamilton was 
discontinued in May 1948, and the entire 
route which was formerly served by the 
railway has been served by Government- 
operated busses since that time. The bus 
service has been overcrowded and much 
criticised, and the additional busses on 
the already overcrowded roads further 
complicate the serious traffic condition. 

In addition to the air service of Pan 
American Airways, Colonia! Airlines, and 
British Overseas Airways, there were 
introduced in May 1948 direct air facili- 
ties from Canada to Bermuda by Trans- 
Canada Airlines. There are two flights 
each week end—one from Toronto and 
one from Montreal—and Trans-Canada 
hopes before the end of the year to 
inaugurate a service to the West Indies, 
following the route from Canada through 
Bermuda, Nassau, with a terminus in 
Trinidad. 


LABOR 


The labor situation in the colony, 
which was unsatisfactory in 1947, hit a 
damagingly low point in May-June 1948. 
Workers’ discontent was focused into ac- 
tion by the President General of the 
Bermuda Industrial Union, who marsh- 
aled a strike of longshoremen on May 
24, 1948, the first strike in the history 
of the colony. Officials of the Alcoa 
Steamship Co., Furness Line, and Cana- 
dian National Steamship line announced 
that no more ships from their companies 
would call at Bermuda with either pas- 
sengers or supplies until settlement of 
the strike—a vitally serious matter to 
the colony, which feeds on its imports. 
However, local workmen, clerks, and 
younger merchants volunteered and un- 
loaded such ships as docked. The strike 
was substantially finished by June 8 when 
the Bermuda longshoremen agreed to re- 
turn to their employment at a basic wage 
of 3 shillings, 6 pence (70 cents U. S. 
currency) an hour until the decision of 
the Governmental Board of Enquiry 
should be handed down, and up to the 
middle of 1948 the labor scene had re- 
mained quiet. 


FINANCE 


The Treasury report for the first half- 
year of 1948 disclosed that the Bermuda 
Government made a surplus of £27,400. 
This, added to the balance carried for- 
ward from 1947, gives the colony a bal- 
ance of £185,840. Total receipts 
amounted to £109,884, composed of £83,- 





557 from Customs, £24,174 from depart. 
mental earnings, and £2,153 from mis. 
cellaneous sources. Expenditures in- 
cluded £105,395 in cash payments, 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY A? 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated August 13, 1948) 


Brazilian importers are Studying the 
new tariff rates which became effective 
on August 1, but have not yet been able 
to determine the ultimate effect they may 
have on prices. Simultaneously, Brazil 
placed into effect the tariff concessions 
negotiated at Geneva and a readjust. 
ment of customs duties, depending upon 
the commodity. Both measures were 
contained in law No. 133, published on 
August 3, and the accompanying tariff 
tables were issued the following day ing 
supplement to the Diario Oficial. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14 
and 28, 1948, for details.) 

Wheat and wheat flour were placed un- 
der import license early in August. Li- 
cense applications began to be accepted 
at Rio de Janeiro on August 6 and shortly 
thereafter at other consuming centers. 
Rumors that licenses would not be 
granted for imports from the United 
States and Canada were denied through 
the press, in which it was pointed out 
that those countries were normal sup- 
pliers of northern Brazil. These press 
notices also indicated, however, that 
Brazil had recently received 100,000 
metric tons of Argentine wheat, which 
would have a temporary influence on im- 
mediate further needs of the markets of 
Rio de Janeiro and those to the south. 

Commercial samples of small value 
may be shipped without import license 
up to the US$25 value stipulated in the 
consular invoice regulations as not re- 
quiring such an invoice, provided that no 
exchange cover is needed, according toa 
decision of the Foreign Trade Consulta- 
tive Commission, on an inquiry from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The decrease in the backlog of foreign 
collections, amounting to a reduction of 
the equivalent of $40,009,000 during the 
past 2% months, is currently proceeding 
at a diminished pace. This is attribut- 
able to the fact that, at the outset of the 
new import license system, very few 
licenses were forthcoming, so that a large 
percentage of available exchange could 
be applied against drafts awaiting pay- 
ment. Recently, however, there has been 
an increase in the number of licenses 
issued and a resultant augmentation in 
volume of incoming collections, so that 
the net reduction in outstanding collec- 
tions is smaller. This does not mean 
that no further progress is being made, 
but merely that there is a slow-down. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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A considerable improvement is re- 
ported in the port situation at Rio de 
Janeiro. At the end of July the propor- 
tion of free space to total inside ware- 
house space was 44 percent and, in the 
case of space for outside storage, 80 per- 
cent, aS compared with 31 percent and 
38 percent, respectively, at the end of 
June. In view of this improvement, the 
Port Administration recommended to the 
Minister of Transportation that ware- 
house charges be reduced. The reduc- 
tion in charges was approved, and ef- 
fected by annulling the order under 
which the basic storage periods for col- 
lecting the progressive rates had been 
set at 15 days each. The basic storage 
periods have now reverted to 30 days 
each. 

Floor prices, below which export li- 
censes would not be approved, were 
placed on carnauba wax on August 2. 
These are 660 cruzeiros for first quality, 
640 for second quality, 500 for third 
quality, and 480 for fourth quality. 
Present interest appears to be principally 
in exportation of the fourth or fatty 
gray grade of wax. 

The harvest is completed in all the 
principal agricultural districts of Brazil. 
Crops continue to be reported about the 
same as in the preceding month, with 
the low yields of corn and beans remain- 
ing a disappointment. It is still expected 
that extremely favorable weather con- 
ditions may make it possible to export 
some corn from north Brazil. The small 
intermediate cocoa crop at Bahia is be- 
ginning to move. With the approach of 
the dry season, a shortage of meat for 
the Rio de Janeiro market is again be- 
coming evident. It was officially an- 
nounced that meat would be available 
at Rio de Janeiro only 4 days a week, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 

The labor front has been quiet. Ex- 
cept for a brief textile strike in Jundiai, 
no labor disturbances have occurred re- 
cently. The pattern of wage increases 
for 1948 appears now to be fairly well 
established. The commercial workers of 
Rio de Janeiro, bank workers through- 
out Brazil, and the textile workers of 
Santo Andre negotiated or were awarded 
wage increases of 40 to 45 percent on the 
lowest base salaries in effect in 1946. 
In the textile-worker and commercial- 
worker cases the awards were by regional 
labor courts and hence are subject to 
appeal. The decision for the bank 
workers was final. 


Exchange and Finance 


Law To STRENGTHEN FINANCIAL SITUATION 
OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Measures to strengthen the financial situa- 
tion of the municipalities of Brazil (State 
subdivisions similar to counties in the United 
States) have been signed by the President, 
according to a dispatch received from the 
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Caribbean Commission Agree- 
ment Enters Into Force 


The Agreement for the Estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, signed at Washington on 
October 30, 1946, on behalf of the 
United States, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, entered into force on August 
6, 1948, upon the deposit with the 
United States Government of the 
notice of approval of the agreement 
by the Government of the Nether- 
lands. Notices of approval of the 
agreement had been deposited pre- 
viously by the other three signatory 
Governments. 











United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, and 
according to the text of law No. 305 of July 
18, implemented by decree No. 25,252 of July 
22, published in the Diario Oficial on July 22 
and August 6, 1948, respectively. 

The new law is designed to give effect to 
article 15, paragraph VI (5), of the Constitu- 
tion promulgated on September 18, 1946, 
which provides that the Federal Government 
shall distribute equally among the munic- 
ipalities, except those in which the capital 
cities of the States are located, 10 percent of 
the taxes upon income and profits of what- 
ever nature, which the Federal Government 
collects. The Constitution provides further 
that at least one-half of the amount thus 
received by the municipalities is to be used 
for rural improvements. 

Law No. 305 states that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Treasury and the fiscal 
delegates in the States, will distribute to the 
municipalities 10 percent of the income-tax 
revenues, as provided by the Constitution. 
In 1948, however, only one-half of the stipu- 
lated sum will be delivered. The municipali- 
ties are required to submit to the National 
Congress and to the Ministry of Finance, dur- 
ing the year following the receipt of funds 
distributed under this law, a report on the 
manner in which the money has been used, 
in order that the Government may be as- 
sured that sufficient funds have been properly 
expended for rural improvements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law MAKING GENEVA AGREEMENT PROVI- 
SIONALLY EFFECTIVE REDUCES MANY 
TARIFF RATES BELOW GENEVA CONCES- 
SIONS 


Brazilian law No. 313 of July 30, 1948, which 
made the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade provisionally effective for Brazil from 
August 1, 1948, made a considerable number 
of reductions from the rates making up the 
Brazilian schedule of tariff concessions of the 
Geneva Agreement, according to the revised 
schedule of concessions printed in the Diario 
Oficial of August 3, 1948 (Supplement to No. 
178), reported by the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro on August 5, 1948. 

The reductions amount to slightly more 
than 14 percent of the original (Geneva) 
schedule rates and apply to over 40 Brazilian 
tariff items, including many more subclassi- 
fications. 

Most of the articles on which the Geneva 
schedule rates have been reduced are of pri- 


mary interest in United States export trade. 
Included among the list of such products are 
barbed wire, lampblack and carbon black, 
boiler scale removers, mineral solvents and 
thinners, common soap; amperemeters, volt- 
meters and other apparatus for electrical 
measurements; cameras for reproducing or 
enlarging photographs, radio apparatus, mo- 
tion-picture machines and parts, photo- 
graphic plates and films, transformers weigh- 
ing more than 500 kilograms, glasses for 
optical instruments, electrosurgical, electro- 
medical and electrodental apparatus weigh- 
ing more than 10 kilograms, medicinal gauze, 
artificial teeth, airplanes and accessories; 
trucks, busses and ambulances weighing up 
to 2,000 kilograms, hones and strops; retorts, 
pasteurizers, etc.; platform scales, pumps, 
boilers weighing more than 5,000 kilograms, 
air compressors; scoop excavators, land 
dredges, and the like; heavy manual, pneu- 
matic and electric tools, forges, refrigerators, 
power cranes and hoists, files, sand and emery 
paper, most machinery not specifically men- 
tioned, grinding mills, baling and packing 
presses weighing over 5,000 kilograms, band 
saws and other power saws, vices and lathes 
weighing over 1,000 kilograms, spark plugs, 
and electric fans, dust extractors, etc., weigh- 
ing over 1,000 kilograms. 

This law also made a general increase in 
the Brazilian customs tariff (except on items 
included in the Geneva Agreement) of 40 
percent over the previous rates, with certain 
products increased by only 20 percent, and 
still others subject to an increase of 10 per- 
cent of former rates only. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
6, 1948, for a special article on the United 
States and Brazilian tariff concessions at 
Geneva; FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
31, 1948, for an announcement of the placing 
in effect, on a provisional basis, of the United 
States and Brazilian tariff concessions of the 
Geneva Agreement; and ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 14, 1948, for an announce- 
ment of the general tariff increases made by 
the present law. The complete list of the 
Brazilian schedule or tariff concessions of the 
Geneva Agreement, showing both the agree- 
ment and the preagreement rates of duty, 
has been published as Report No. 11, dated 
May 1948, in the series Reports on Geneva 
Tariff Concessions (Supplement to Interna- 
tional Reference Service), “Schedule of Con- 
cessions Granted by Brazil in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Concluded at 
Geneva, October 30, 1947," which can be pur- 
chased for 10 cents from the United States 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through any of the Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Holders of that pub- 
lication, or other interested persons, may ob- 
tain the new (reduced) Brazilian schedule 
rate on any particular product in which they 
are interested, from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or through any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. | 


CONTROL ON IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR RELAXED 


The Brazilian Finance Minister has an- 
nounced that the recent import-control reg- 
ulation requiring an import license for wheat 
and flour shipped to Brazil after August 4, 
1948, has been relaxed to permit all wheat 
and flour shipments ordered from the United 
States and Canada prior to August 4 to enter 
Brazil without restriction, according to a 
telegram of August 13 from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

|For announcement of the regulation plac- 
ing wheat and flour under the import-license 
requirement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for August 14, 1948.] 











British East Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HIDES AND SKINS: Export Duty PROPOSED 


An export duty of 5 shillings and 50 cents 
(approximately $1.10 U.S. currency) on every 
100 pounds of hides, skins, and game hides 
exported from the Protectorate of Uganda 
after September 1, 1948, has been proposed 
in a new bill submitted to the Uganda Legis- 
lative Council and is almost certain to be 
enacted into law. Similar legislation is to 
be enacted in Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
and Tanganyika Territory. 

By agreement, these three territories have 
set up a central authority to coordinate all 
activities connected with the development 
and improvement of the hides and skins 
industry in British East Africa. In order to 
finance these activities, it has been decided 
to levy a duty on all exported hides and skins. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW ImporT-LICENSE SYSTEM 


The system of issuing import licenses in 
Burma has been revised. In the future, 
import licenses will be issued on a communal 
basis in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the respective chambers of com- 
merce. The Burmese, British, Indian, and 
Chinese Chambers of Commerce will be given 
blanket import quotas, as well as the re- 
sponsibility for recommending the issuance 
of individual import licenses for members 
of the respective racial communities. Ap- 
proval of such license applications will not 
be limited to members of the respective 
chambers of commerce. Applications will 
continue to be submitted to the Ministry 
of Commerce and Supply. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated August 3, 1948) 


Improvement in the United States dol- 
lar-exchange position and the abandon- 
ment of the special 25 percent exise tax 
placed on a wide range of consumer goods 
last November are the chief new devel- 
opments in the business situation in Can- 
ada. From a low of $461,000,000 on De- 
cember 17, 1947, exchange reserves had 
increased to $742,000,000 on June 23. 

The latter figure included $140,000,000 
in dollars drawn by Canada on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit arranged last 
November which was later repaid from 
the proceeds of the $150,000,000 private 
United States dollar loan floated in July. 
Even so, there has been an improvement 
in the reserves in 6 months’ time which 
suggests that the situation of the trade 
balance has been substantially altered 
from the pattern of last year. Visible 
trade in terms of dollars is still substan- 
tially adverse to Canada, but exports to 
the United States have gained sharply, 
whereas imports have declined under the 
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pressure of the import restrictions. If 
these trends should continue, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s off- 
shore purchases in Canada, plus the 
higher net of tourist expenditure this 
year, would make for continued ease in 
gold and dollar holdings. 

Despite the improvement in exchange 
reserves, it seems there is little likeli- 
hood of any general relaxation of the 
import controls in the immediate future. 
The prevailing feeling in Government 
circles is that too rapid removal or liber- 
alization would result in heavy imports 
of consumer items and a return of the 
dangerous drain on official reserves ex- 
perienced last year. Except for goods 
and materials which further enhance 
Canadian manufactures or industrial de- 
velopment, and thus create or conserve 
United States dollar exchange in the long 
run, the tendency is to hold the line, and 
it is anticipated that any easing of the 
restrictions which eventually takes place 
will be on a gradual and selective basis, 
probably taking the form of transfers 
from the prohibited to the quota list. 

In domestic busfness, however, the im- 
provement in reserves already has had 
some results in that the pressure of pop- 
ular opinion has forced the abandon- 
ment of the special excise taxes associ- 
ated with the import restrictions. Effec- 
tive August 1, such items as automobiles, 
motorcycles, firearms, radios, heating ap- 
paratus, and electrical goods reverted to 
their pre-November 18 situation. Some 
of these goods previously were taxed as 
luxuries and they will not become com- 
pletely tax-free. The tax on automo- 
biles, for example, will be reduced to 10 
percent as compared with the 25 percent 
and higher rates which were developed 
in the exchange emergency with a view to 
holding down consumption of imported 
raw materials. 

Prices, which were the subject of an in- 
vestigation by a Committee of the House 
of Commons during this year’s session of 
Parliament, continue to hold the spot- 
light of general interest. The official in- 
dexes through June (which are the latest 
published) continued to rise. The 
wholesale price index for the month was 
151.9 (1926=100) , as compared with 146.9 
for January 1948 and 128 for June a year 
ago. At 156.9 percent of the 1935-39 
base, the cost-of-living index for July 
1 was 2.6 points above the June 1 figure, 
and 21 points (15 percent) higher than 
for July 1 a year ago. The food index 
has risen 41.5 points (26 percent) dur- 
ing the year. 

To keep down the price of flour and 
bread, now that the export price has risen 
from $1.55 to $2 (No. 1 Northern at Ft. 
William), under the terms of the 4-year 
contract with the United Kingdom, the 
Government has given millers and other 
processors of wheat for human consump- 
tion a subsidy of 45 cents per bushel. Co- 





incidentally, however, the subsidy on fats 
and oils for the manufacture of soaps and 
shortening was discontinued as of Augys 
1. This latter action is expected to re- 
sult in increased prices in these items. 
The subsidy is said to have amounfeg 
to between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 per 
month. The long-standing embargoes 
on beef cattle and on sheep, lamb, ang 
lamb-carcass exports to the United States 
were also rescinded. 

A threatened railroad strike was 
averted on July 14 by a settlement involy. 
ing a wage increase of 17 cents an hour. 
retroactive to March 1. The settlement, 
which was made by Government inter. 
vention, covers 150,000 union employees 
and 20,000 nonunion workers. It has 
been followed by an application by the 
railroads for a 20 percent increase jp 
freight rates which is expected to be 
granted, although there is considerable 
resistance to additional increases at this 
time. A 21 percent minimum was 
granted the roads in March and it gaye 
rise to protests, including some from 
Provincial governments. 

Industrial production indexes have ex- 
perienced some recession since April, al- 
though chiefly in nondurable consumer 
goods, viz: Foods and beverages, tobacco 
products, textiles, clothing, and leather. 
Heavy industries including primary iron 
and steel, continue at very high levels. 
Coal production in the first 6 months of 
the year increased 28 percent over that 
of last year. 

Grain-crop prospects are still consid- 
ered very good in Manitoba, and there is 
some improvement in the other two Prai- 
rie Provinces, but yields will be light in 
large areas in the western half of Sas- 
katchewan and the east-central part of 
Alberta. Although first official esti- 
mates for wheat will not be available 
until September, the current information 
is that the crop will not be large. The 
area seeded to wheat this year is reported 
at 24,073,900 acres, a reduction of 1 per- 
cent from the area sown last year. Acre- 
age under oats is practically unchanged, 
barley acreage has been markedly re- 
duced, and rye acreage substantially in- 
creased. Acreage seeded to potatoes is 1 
percent higher. An increase in apple 
production is indicated, with gains in 
all Provinces except Ontario. 

The foreign-trade returns show con- 
tinued expansion in exports; for the 5 
months ended May 30 they totaled $1,- 
166,600,000, and imports totaled $1,037,- 
100,000. A 34-percent increase in ex- 
ports to the United States, which were 
valued at $536,264,000, is the outstand- 
ing feature of the figures. Imports from 
the United States declined by 9.5 per- 
cent, to $729,550,000. The excess of im- 
ports over exports in the trade with the 
United States thus amounted to $193,- 
256,009 as compared with $406,263,000 in 
the first 5 months of last year. Ship- 
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ments to the United States represented 
4g percent of Canadian exports for the 
5 months, whereas the United Kingdom’s 
share was only 26 percent ($305,201,000). 
An encouraging facet of the trade is the 
marked increase in the United Kingdom’s 
participation in imports, to $113,127,000, 
which is double the value for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Relatively, 
however, that country’s share of the to- 
tal is still low at 11 percent. Most of the 
reduction in imports from the United 
States has occurred in consumer goods. 
Receipts of producers’ goods have been 
maintained. 

A total of $3,000,000,000 of capital ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment and 
for housing construction has been fore- 
cast for 1948. Of this amount, $618,- 
000,000 will be expended for housing, 
which is expected to provide for the con- 
struction of 67,000 units. For the first 
half of the year, construction awards (of 
all kinds) amounted to $483,035,000, an 
increase of $153,800,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


RuRAL RECONSTRUCTION AGREEMENT WITH 
THE UNITED STATES SIGNED 


A major event of August 5 was the 
signing of the agreement between China 
and the United States regarding rural 
reconstruction, pursuant to section 407 
of the China Aid Act of 1948. The Act 
and Agreement specify that a Joint Com- 
mission of three Chinese citizens and two 
United States citizens (with a Chinese 
as chairman) shall be established. Its 
function is the formulation of a coordi- 
nated rural reconstruction program for 
China. Extension-type programs, home 
demonstration, health and education 
in agricultural production, marketing 
credit, irrigation, home and community 
industries, nutrition and_ sanitation 
(both in selected counties and in larger 
areas) are to be fostered. The Chinese 
Government is to be consulted regarding 
means of “progressively carrying out 
land reforms.”’ 


Exchange and Finance 


USE OF OVERSEA FOREIGN EXCHANGE HELD 
BY CHINESE NATIONALS 


The Chinese Government announced on 
July 29, 1948, that, effective immediately, 
privately owned foreign exchange held abroad 
by its nationals may be used to pay for im- 
ports of capital goods for the construction 
of new or extension of existing productive 
enterprises under the following conditions: 

ARTICLE I 

The term “productive enterprises,” means 
manufacturing industries, mining, agricul- 
ture, forestry, fisheries, animal husbandry, 
water conservancy, public utilities, transpor- 
tation and communication, processing farm 
products for export, and handicrafts. 
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In Article on Private Capital 
Movement to Foreign Coun- 
tries: Transposition of Plus 
Sign and Minus Sign 


In the feature article in last 
week’s FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY entitled “Movement of 
Private U. S. Capital to Foreign 
Countries in 1947,” table 1 on page 
4 contained an inadvertent trans- 
position of the plus sign and the 
minus sign in the second item under 
the category “Direct investment.” 
This line should read: “Net in- 
crease (— ) or decrease (+ ) in ad- 
vances by subsidiaries to parent.” 











Foreign exchange of Chinese nationals 
shall be certified by the depositing bank 
abroad as having been deposited on or before 
June 30, 1948. 

ARTICLE II 


The use of the foreign exchange will be 
permitted only if the productive enterprises 
are actually needed in China or their pro- 
duction will increase exports; and more than 
one-half of the principal raw materials re- 
quired by the productive enterprise shall be 
obtainable in China. These limitations do 
not apply to the removal to China of produc- 
tive enterprises hitherto operated by Chinese 
overseas. 

ARTICLE III 


Import licenses to be granted under the 
preceding paragraph require that the ship- 
ment of the capital goods shall be effected 
within 18 months from the date of the issu- 
ance of the license and the construction work 
of the enterprise concerned is completed 
within 24 months from the date of the li- 
cense. The value of capital goods to be im- 
ported must be not less than US$10,000 or 
its equivalent in other foreign currencies. 


ARTICLE IV 


Applicants must submit the prospectus of 
construction or extension for approval and, 
if granted, must apply to the Export-Import 
Board for an import license, which will be 
issued for the following imports only: 

(1) Capital goods (Schedule I items) ac- 
tually for the applicant’s own use. 

(2) Necessary accessories required for the 
installation of the capital goods, 

(3) Equipment required for the project 
which is unobtainable in China. 

(4) Raw materials needed for the project 
and strictly for the applicant’s own use, but 
not to exceed a quantity required for 6 
months’ production. 

Application to import parts and accessories 
for replacement of existing productive enter- 
prises may be made directly to the Import- 
Export Board, if oversea foreign exchange is 
used to pay for the import. 


ARTICLE V 


When goods to be imported under the pro- 
visions of these regulations are ordered 
through an importer, the application for the 
Import License shall be countersigned by 
the importer. 

ARTICLE VI 

Applicants for construction of extension of 
existing enterprises shall report monthly on 
the progress of the work and the use or stor- 
age of supplies and raw material consumed 
in the project. The foregoing projects may 
be inspected by authorized representatives 
of the appropriate authorities. 


ARTICLE VII 


Applicants and/or importers wh resell. for 
profit any of the goods imported under article 
IV shall be subject to permanent suspension 
from raw-material quotas and shall also be 
denied the privilege of applying for any other 
imports. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Upon approval by the respective authori- 
ties, Chinese national currency may be used 
to import goods for the construction of new; 
or extension of existing, enterprises financed 
by overseas Chinese funds. The categories 
of goods allowed to be imported under this 
provision will be announced from time to 
time by the Export-Import Board.’ 


ARTICLE IX 


Goods imported under the preceding ar- 
ticle may be disposed of by direct sale to 
productive enterprises requiring such goods; 
or by requesting the Government-designated 
agency to sell them for the applicant’s ac- 
count, the proceeds being deposited in a 
Government-designated bank for meeting 
Chinese currency payments on the approved 
project. 

ARTICLE X 


The status of overseas Chinese as owners 
of overseas-held funds shall be verified by a 
Chinese consular authority and approved by 
the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw IMPoRT TARIFF FOR CHINA ANNOUNCED 


A new import tariff, substantially increas- 
ing the ad valorem rates on all but a few 
commodities, was put into effect by the 
Chinese Government on August 7, 1948. At 
the same time, notification was given that 
the 5 percent revenue tax and the 45 percent 
“temporary surtax,’”’ levied on the import 
duty itself, would be discontinued as of the 
same date for goods subject to the new 
tariff rates. ss 

Although the new tariff also includes in- 
creases in the ad valorem rates on all but 
about 30 of the commodities on which con- 
cessions were granted by China when it 
signed the Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, was informed by the Chinese 
Government that the new tariff would not 
apply to any of these items so long as China 
was a signatory to the Agreement. Instead, 
the duty collected on those commodities in- 
cluded in schedule VIII of the General Agree- 
ment will be on the basis of rates established 
in that schedule. 

The rate changes made by the new tariff 
will be published as soon as available. Al- 


1 According to the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, it is understood that 
articles VIII and IX permit privately owned 
foreign exchange to be used for the importa- 
tion of certain commodities not directly 
usable in the productive enterprise partici- 
pated in by the remitter. These commodi- 
ties may be sold to another enterprise re- 
quiring such goods, or to a Government 
agency for similar disposal. The proceeds, in 
local currency, from the sale of such com- 
modities are to be used for labor or other 
costs of operation in the productive enter- 
prise participated in by the holder of the 
foreign exchange. In effect, this permits 
conversion of the foreign exchange at the 
commodity price level, thus affording a 
higher rate of exchange to its owner than 
that to be obtained from the composite 
fund - and - exchange - surrender - certificate 
rate, while at the same time bringing to 
China goods generally usable in productive 
enterprises. 
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though apparently designed in several in- 
stances mainly to increase revenue, the new 
tariff is, in most cases, highly protective. 
The more obvious protective increases are 
on commodities already prohibited entry by 
existing import regulations. 

The previous rate—or free status—on such 
items as wheat, rice, wheat flour, fertilizers, 
and most categories of capital equipment 
such as railway ties, coal and asphalt, has 
been maintained. On nearly all other items, 
however, rates have been increased from 50 
to 100 percent. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated August 12, 1948) 


The new exchange-control measures 
issued in June continued to hold the 
spotlight in all economic discussions in 
Colombia. The additional exchange taxes 
on imports are under attack as tending 
to aggravate already highly inflated liv- 
ing costs. Following the visit of a mis- 
sion from the International Monetary 
Fund, the Minister of Finance hinted 
that the Fund representatives had rec- 
ommended 10 percent devaluation of the 
Colombian peso, at present officially 1.75 
pesos to the dollar. The Minister also 
indicated that the Government planned 
to ask the Congress, which convened on 
July 20, to make the decision on deval- 
uation. Although there is considerable 
expectation that devaluation of the peso 
definitely is to be expected, it appears 
now that any concrete action is still a 
month or so away. Meanwhile, the 
powerful National Federation of Coffee 
Growers has gone on record emphati- 
cally as favoring the 10 percent devalua- 
tion. 

After the issuance on July 2 of a clari- 
fying decree, the Government started 
collecting the new exchange taxes (10, 
16, and 26 percent additional on imports 
in Groups I, II, and III, respectively) on 
payment for all goods nationalized (duty- 
paid) after June 10. The early confusion 
on application of the new taxes inter- 
fered considerably with import transac- 
tions and payments. However, importers 
were making peso payment without un- 
due delay, although the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports con- 
tinued to be about 7 weeks behind in 
making dollar transfer authorizations. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports delayed announce- 
ment of the new individual exchange 
quotas for importers, which are to be 
in effect for the fiscal year which began 
July 1, 1948. As a result, importers were 
unable to enter into new import trans- 
actions, except for the few licenses they 
could take out payable with exchange 
certificates purchased in the free dollar 
market. By the end of the month cer- 
tificates were being quoted on the floor 
of the stock exchange at 2.85 pesos and 


up. Black-market dollar sales were re- 
portedly being made at 3.10 and over. 

In order to avoid complete stoppage 
of the flow of essential imports, the Ex- 
change Control Office permitted import- 
ers of certain raw materials, machinery, 
and construction materials to draw in 
advance on their probable quotas, which 
in most cases were based on an average 
of 1946 and 1947 imports. 

Early in August the Exchange Control 
Office announced that some exchange 
quotas would be made available effective 
August 9. It was estimated that about 
$250,000,000 would be available to pay 
for imports this fiscal year. It was 
pointed out also that between 90 and 
95 percent of all official exchange would 
be channeled into group I imports. In- 
asmuch as licenses payable with free- 
market exchange certificates are being 
restricted to goods in groups I and II, 
exporters of items classified in group III 
can expect an extremely limited market 
in Colombia for some time to come. 

On July 19, on the eve of the opening 
of the Congress, the President issued a 
decree-law which “established the par- 
ticipation of the workers in the profits 
of the companies.” Starting in 1950 on 
1949 profits, companies capitalized at 
over 100,000 pesos and employing more 
than 20 workers, will have to pay out to 
the workers, a part of any net earnings 
above 12 percent on capital. Although 
commerce and industry is not aroused 
unduly over the decree, as it is unlikely 
that the decree in its present form will 
ever take effect, there is some concern 
that it represents an opening wedge in 
labor’s interference in management. 
Also it is felt that the Liberal majority 
in the Congress may seek to outdo Con- 
servative President Ospina in its bid for 
labor support, by passing a measure more 
generous in the share awarded the work- 
ers and taking effect immediately instead 
of in the future. Such a bill was intro- 
duced by a Liberal senator on the first 
day Congress opened. 

The opposition Liberal press was 
sharply critical of the President’s meas- 
ure, pointing out that few workers would 
do any actual profit sharing, and those 
who would, would receive inconsequen- 
tial amounts. The press suggested that 





Correction: Sterling-Area 
Study 

The Netherlands Monetary Area 
should have been listed with the “Trans- 
ferable Account” rather than with the 
“Bilateral Account” group of countries 
in the British exchange-control system 
described on page 47 of the article en- 
titled “Sterling Area’s Characteristics 
Change Under World-Stresses” in For- 
EIGN Commerce WEEKLY of August 7 
1948. 














the Government should have been mor 
concerned with taking effective steps to 
reduce the present staggering living 
costs. During July, the cost-of-living jn. 
dex for a Bogota workingman’s family 
climbed to 292.4 (February 1937 100). 
This was an increase of 2 points from the 
preceding month. Since the first of this 
year the index has climbed 48.4 points, an 
actual increase of almost 20 percent 
During July the Office of Price Contro 
was criticized for authorizing price jp. 
creases on meats and gasoline. 

There was a normal resumption of cof. 
fee purchases by local exporters in July, 
following a slight lull in transactions dur. 
ing the latter half of June which report. 
edly was attributed to United States im. 
porters asking for lower prices to com. 
pensate for the increased revenue that 
Colombian exporters were receiving fol. 
lowing the 10-point increase in exchange 
receipts from coffee exports authorized 
by the Government on June 10. The 
Coffee Federation stepped in, however, 
and bought up large quantities of coffee, 
forcing United States importers to re. 
sume purchases at established export 
minimum prices. 

In an attempt to relieve the congestion 
at Buenaventura, the Government issued 
a decree limiting the free storage of cof- 
fee in official warehouses to 48 hours, 
computed from the date and hour the 
boat is ready to receive the coffee. If. 
for some reason, boats are delayed in 
arriving at Buenaventura, exporters still 
are given 10 days’ free storage. Storage 
fees are levied at the rate of 50 centavos 
per ton for each extra day. 

Nevertheless, despite a general falling 
off in importations resulting from the 
recent decrees restricting exchange for 
imports, port congestion at Buenaventura 
continued without abatement. A back- 
log of approximately 50,000 tons of cargo 
clogged the port throughout the month. 
Silting in the Bocas de Ceniza closed the 
port of Barranquilla to oceangoing ves- 
sels most of the month, and the river 
boats were able to remove most of the 
backlog of cargo in that port to interior 
destinations. At the end of the month, 
an unseasonal dry spell made the Magda- 
lena River unnavigable above Puerto 
Berrio. 

Decrees were issued guaranteeing the 
continued operation of the Magdalena 
River boat facilities should the private 
companies decide, as they have threat- 
ened, to suspend operations. Under the 
terms of the decrees, the Government 
would take over the lines if private oper- 
ations were suspended. One decree, set- 
ting up new and smaller personnel com- 
plements for the river boats, brought 
threats of a strike by the workers against 
the imposition of such measures. This 
threatened strike actually materialized 
early in August, tying up the traffic on 
the river. 
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Avianca announced expansion of its 
facilities, with new services to Venezuela 
and Ecuador, and direct line from Bogota 
to New York, to begin as soon as C. A. A. 
approval is granted. 

In an attempt to solve the country’s 
transportation problems, the President 
by decree set up a National Council of 
Transportation to consider the problems 
and to coordinate the activities of all 
transportation facilities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS ESTABLISHED ON PRODUCTION AND 
SALE OF FERMENTED DRINKS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the issuance of Presidential Decrees 
No. 1839 of June 2, 1948, and No, 2264 of 
July 5, 1948, regulating the production and 
sale of fermented drinks. 

These decrees are slated to take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, and factories in operation prior 
to the passage of decree No. 1839 may con- 
tinue to function, but must undertake be- 
fore then to comply insofar as is possible 
with the provisions of the decree. New fac- 
tories can be established up to January 1, 
1949, only in compliance with the decrees, 
and after that date all factories must comply. 

The decrees apply to drinks made from 
cane sugar, corn, rice, barley, or other cereals 
or fruits. Such drinks can be manufac- 
tured, sold, or consumed only when the 
product has been submitted to adequate 
fermentation and pasteurization of a tech- 
nical and hygienic nature, and only when 
sold in individual closed containers, of glass 
or other approved material. The volume 
content of ethylic alcohol in such drinks may 
not exceed 4 percent, and containers may not 
have a capacity of more than 1 liter, must 
be hermetically capped, and must be treated 
with alkaline lye and washed with boiling 
water. 

Conditions for the manufacture and sale 
of the drinks are established, health and 
sanitation requirements set up, and periods 
stipulated for the sale of fermented bever- 
ages, Licenses for the manufacture of fer- 
mented beverages must be obtained from the 
National Institution of Hygiene, Samper 
Martinez, a Government-operated laboratory. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 
REVIEW FOR SECOND QUARTER, 1948 


The salient changes during the second 
quarter of 1948 in the Czechoslovak 
economy were those following upon the 
drastic political changes in the first 
quarter, according to a report from 
Prague. 

The finance system of Czechoslovakia 
was completely reorganized. The fur- 
ther merging of banks and reorganizing 
of Czechoslovak banking was designed 
for control of the country’s planned 
economy. The banking system will be 
responsible for providing investment 
capital for nationalized industry and for 
controlling, together with the Ministry 
of Finance, all financial transactions of 
national corporations to see that funds 
are used according to plan. 
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Reorganization of the tax structure 
continued, and the Ministry of Finance 
plans its completion by January 1, 1949. 
Yields from public taxation continued 
to be favorable and exceeded both budget 
estimates and the yields for the corres- 
ponding period of 1947. Reports of the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia showed 
no important changes in the money 
market. 

A beginning was made in the field of 
compensation for nationalized property, 
with the Swiss agreement effective May 
12, 1948. Czechoslovakia undertook to 
pay Swiss claimants over a period of 10 
years, assigning to this purpose 20 per- 
cent of its active trade balance with 
Switzerland. An initial payment of 
12,000,000 Swiss francs was set aside for 
compensation. A similar agreement was 
made between the British Unilever com- 
pany and the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Trade, whereby Unilever agreed to act 
as purchasing agent for edible vegetable 
fats and oils and will receive Czecho- 
slovak goods in return. The agreement 
also included compensation for the Uni- 
lever property nationalized by Czecho- 
slovakia, in that prices paid Unilever will 
be somewhat higher than world prices 
and the difference will be applied to 
the compensation account. Similar pro- 
posals for the payment of nationalized 
property claims, from proceeds of favor- 
able balances of trade, have been made 
to Sweden, France, and Great Britain. 

Published figures indicate a definite 
slump in industrial production, a situa- 
tion attributed to fewer working days 
during May, to shortages of raw ma- 
terials, and possibly to lowered morale of 
the workers. Most industries failed to 
reach the Two-Year Plan goals, which 
had been generally scaled upward for 
1948 over 1947. In nearly all industries 
May production was below April levels. 

The Five-Year Plan, which is intended 
to follow the Two-Year Plan at the end 
of the current year, is to be presented 
for approval to the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment in October. The Two-Year Plan 
undertook to raise industrial production 
in 1948 to 10 percent above that of 1937. 
The Five-Year Plan, on the other hand, 
will call for a still greater industrial 
production through modernization of 
the present plant and equipment and 
through adaptation to the _ recently 
changed conditions within Czechoslo- 
vakia and in foreign relations. Empha- 
sis will be placed on heavy manufactures, 
but present consumer industries are to 
contribute as much as possible. 

The crucial problem of Czechoslovak 
industry continued to be the obtaining 
of raw materials in sufficient supply and 
at reasonable prices. Efforts were di- 
rected toward obtaining raw materials 
wherever they could be found. The tex- 
tile industry lagged most seriously, be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining raw cot- 


ton. Imports of wool and flax during 
the quarter likewise were below industry 
requirements. 

In order to meet the targets of the 
various industrial plans, emphasis was 
placed on raising the productivity of 
workers by incentive planning. Trade- 
union leaders tried to increase produc- 
tion (in quality and quantity), without 
adding new hands, by competitive plan- 
ning and by calling for volunteer work- 
ers in industries short of manpower. 
These measures promise to become a 
permanent feature of labor relations in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The foreign trade of Czechoslovakia 
showed a favorable balance in May, de- 
spite continuing serious deficits in trade 
with the dollar and sterling areas. For- 
eign trade was organized as a _ state 
monopoly, with special export-import 
corporations dealing in specific com- 
modities. The Ministry of Foreign Trade 
was given authority to supervise and 
regulate foreign trade by a law passed 
by the Czechoslovak Parliament on April 
28. Provision was also made therein to 
nationalize existing import-export con- 
cerns, consolidating or abolishing them 
as conditions warrant. 

The value of declared exports to the 
United States during the second quarter 
of 1948 was $7,879,000, as compared with 
$5,763,000 during the preceding quarter 
and $3,746,000 during the second quarter 
of 1947. These figures indicate the seri- 
ous effort by Czechoslovak firms to hold 
and increase their markets in the United 
States and show some success in their 
drive in hard-currency areas. Substan- 
tial increases over the corresponding 
period a year ago were registered in 
beads, burlap, carpets and rugs, special- 
ized cotton and linen goods, hat bodies, 
motorcycles, and undressed skins. Ex- 
ports of cut glass increased, whereas 
those of hollow glass, imitation jewelry, 
and imitation stones decreased. 

Soviet Russia was Czechoslovakia’s 
best supplier and customer during the 
first 2 months of the second quarter. 
During those 2 months Soviet Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania together supplied 37 per- 
cent of Czechoslovakia’s imports and 
took 40 percent of its exports. 

The trade-agreements program was 
very active. At the close of the quarter, 
agreements were in effect with all 
Eastern European countries except Ru- 
mania and Hungary, and preliminary 
negotiations with these countries for 
long-term agreements had been con- 
cluded. Although the trend continued 
toward trade with the East, trade treaties 
have been entered into or extended with 
Western nations, including Norway, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands; and new 
trade agreements are expected soon with 
Sweden, France, and Switzerland. 
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Figures prepared by the State Statisti- 
cal Office indicate little change in the 
wholesale price and cost-of-living in- 
dexes during the first 2 months of the 
second quarter. The wholesale price in- 
dex dropped in April although prices of 
imported goods continued to rise. In 
May the wholesale price index rose to 
310.6, the highest level since the war, 
which was mainly attributable to high 
prices for imported food and textile ma- 
terials. Wage rates in industry are fixed 
by law and have not changed since Sep- 
tember 1947. 

Deliveries of grain from Soviet Russia, 
as promised last year, were completed 
in May. With the receipt of this grain, 
plus grain from other countries, the 
bread ration was increased during the 
period under review. Milk deliveries im- 
proved, as shown by the reestablishment 
of a daily milk ration of one-sixteenth 
liter per adult and a monthly cheese 
ration of 100 grams. 

The fulfillment of the sowing plan, to- 
gether with favorable weather during 
the latter part of the quarter, promises 
a good harvest for 1948. 

“Unusually mild weather made trans- 
port operating conditions relatively fa- 
vorable throughout the quarter. In road 
transport, the reimposition of stricter 
controls on the consumption of motor 
fuel tended to counterbalance any sea- 
sonal improvement which might other- 
wise have been registered. In air trans- 
port, the Government’s strict control on 
travel abroad by its citizens made it un- 
economical for the Czech air lines to 
carry out more than a part of their 
usual spring expansion. 

Czechoslovakia’s first television broad- 
casting station was put into operation in 
mid-May, at the opening of an exhibi- 
tion of radio products on the grounds 
of the Prague International Trade Fair. 
Inasmuch as the station operates only 
3 hours daily, and as there are now only 
5 television receiving sets in the country, 
its opening is so far of only technical 
interest. An additional 20 sets are to be 
put into operation in various public 
places in Prague within the next few 
months. 

Announcement was made, in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the new 
Five-Year Economic Plan, that about 
24,000 new telephones will be put into 
service each year during the plan. 
Under the present Two-Year Plan, a 
total of 16,300 instruments are to be 
installed during 1948. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNLIMITED EXPORTATION OF RICE 
PERMITTED 


Unlimited exportation of the 1948 Ecua- 
doran rice crop is permitted by Government 
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decree No. 971, effective upon its publica- 
tion in the Registro Oficial of June 10, 1948, 
according to a report dated July 29, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy, Quito. 
Export transactions must be registered with 
the Government Rice Control, however, and 
the exporter must sell an amount of rice 
equal to 30 percent of the amount exported 
to the Government agency distributing rice 
domestically, the Direccion de Subsistencia. 
The exporter must also present to the Rice 
Control an irrevocable letter of credit for the 
transaction, or a certificate that shipping 
space has been contracted, as proof that the 
exportation will actually take place. The 
law applies to polished, hulled, and unmilled 
rice, but the unmilled rice may be exported 
only until August 31, 1948 (September 30, 
1948, from Manabi Province). 

[The previous temporary limitation on the 
exportation of rice from Ecuador, under de- 
cree of November 20, 1947, was reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 
1948. | 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated August 16, 1948) 


Business in El] Salvador was slower 
during late July and early August than 
at any time since the end of the war. 
Both wholesale and retail trade were 
feeling the effects of the slump, which 
was partly the result of the seasonal mid- 
summer slack. Other contributing fac- 
tors included the political campaign 
which was gaining momentum, the 
reaching of a saturation point in an in- 
creasing number of formerly scarce im- 
ported articles, and increasing buyers’ 
resistance to higher prices. In an effort 
to clear their shelves of excess stocks, 
merchants were offering frequent “spe- 
cials’”’ and bargain sales, and competition 
was keen. According to the trade, such 
diverse items as fountain pens, certain 
kinds of electrical household appliances, 
typewriters, and textile piece goods were 
being sold at near cost. The textile in- 
dustry, the products of which are con- 
sumed mostly by the poorer classes and 
the farming population, has been obliged 
to curtail activities substantially by elim- 
inating night shifts and even letting off 
workers. Domestic production of cotton 
textiles was estimated at 40 percent be- 
low the level for the equivalent 1947 
period. 

The business slump caused collections 
to be slower than for some time. The 
percentage of sight drafts not honored 
on first presentation increased notice- 
ably, and a considerable number of ship- 
ments were being left in customs by local 
importers seeking extensions of time for 
payment. The latter situation resulted 
in an appeal by customs authorities to 
local importers to expedite the clearance 
of merchandise in order to relieve the 
congested condition of customs ware- 
houses. 





Businessmen expected conditions to 
improve with the approach of the 194g_ 
49 coffee crop, harvesting of which be. 
gins in October 1948. Sales for Decem. 
ber shipment of an estimated 75,000 bags 
of 69 kilograms each of the next crop 
had already been made at prices averag. 
ing about $29 f. o. b. per 100 pounds for 
good washed coffee, which is approxi- 
mately $3 higher than the August 1947 
price. Coffee growers and_ shippers 
seemed confident that prices would re. 
main firm and apparently did not antici- 
pate any sharp market break this year. 

El] Salvador was offered a new air. 
cargo service by Skytrain Airways, Inc., a 
nonscheduled air carrier based in New 
Orleans. The company obtained a tem. 
porary permit for landing rights, and 
four cargo flights already have been 
made from the United States with a 
Douglas C-54 plane. The cargo carried 
on these initial flights included such 
items as livestock and small automobiles, 
Permanent landing rights were being 
sought. 

The Legislative Assembly on July 30 
authorized supplementary credits in- 
creasing the 1948 Salvadoran budget by 
$2,523,800. Of this amount, $2,063,800 
was allocated to the Ministry of Public 
Works and the remainder to the Minis- 
tries of Economy and National Defense, 
Nearly half of the amount allocated to 
the Ministry of Public Works was ear- 
marked for the construction of a new 
suspension bridge over the Lempa River 
between the towns of Zacatecoluca and 
Usulutan. The contract between the 
Salvadoran Government and the John 
A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
for the construction of this bridge was 
signed on July 28, 1948. This contract, 
which was ratified by the Legislature on 
July 30, provides for the completion of 
the bridge by November 14, 1949, at a 
cost of $1,777,500. 

Labor conditions continued tranquil, 
unmarked by strikes or other difficulties. 
A draft of the Salvadoran labor code was 
finally presented to the Government by 
the Labor Code Commission. The draft 
was to be revised and completed by the 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare be- 
fore its submittal to the Legislative As- 
sembly for approval. The Minister was 
instructed to complete this revision 
within 60 days 
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(CANE SPIRITS) BOTTLING 


LAW EFFECTIVE 


AGUARDIENTE 


The Salvadoran Aguardiente Bottling Law 
went into effect on July 7, 1948, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
San Salvador dated July 29, 1948. This law 
was passed by the National Legislative Assem- 
bly on November 16, 1946, following a press- 
campaign for legislation to curtail what was 
considered excessive drinking of aguardiente 
(cane brandy) by the Salvadoran populace. 
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In substance, the law (1) prohibits the 
sale or distribution of aguardiente by the 
drink, or in glasses, cups, or open receptacles; 
(2) provides for the packaging and sale of 
aguardiente in official and sealed containers 
to be furnished either by the Government or 
imported by the various local distillers, with 
previous governmental authorization; (3) 
rovides for the licensing of retail liquor 
stores and for sales by distillers and whole- 
salers to be made directly to licensed retail- 
ers; and (4) prohibits the sale of aguardiente 
in localities without adequate police protec- 
tion, in homes, tenements, or places con- 
nected therewith, and in places where “mo- 
rality and public order so require.” Persons 
authorized to sell aguardiente may also sell 
other alcoholic beverages provided that an 
appropriate license has been obtained, the 
stocks are kept in public places, and they 
are soid in their original bottles. 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
FRANCE 


The Salvadoran Government will agree to 
the reinstatement of the Franco-Salvadoran 
trade agreement of 1901 which was allowed 
to lapse during World War II, (according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
San Salvador dated July 30, 1948). The proj- 
ect has been approved by the Ministry of 
Economy and steps are currently under way 
to submit the pact for approval by the Na- 
tional Legislative Assembly during the cur- 
rent special session. According to available 
information, the new agreement will be iden- 
tical with the former accord with one excep- 
tion: It is understood that a new provision 
will be added that the pact may be denounced 
by either party on 90 days’ notice. 

The 1901 agreement provided for the ap- 
plication of the minimum French tariff on 
imports of Salvadoran coffee, cotton, sugar, 
balsam, palm oil, sesame oil, and about 20 
other products. In return, El Salvador 
granted France specific concessions on 36 dif- 
ferent classes of commodities, including table 
wines, canned vegetables, dried fruits, sugar, 
chocolates and other candies, perfume, gold 
jewelry, surgical instruments, sardines, and 
olives. Certain additional concessions on 
champagne, added in 1939, were made con- 
tingent on the annual purchase by France of 
20,000 quintals of Salvadoran coffee. The 
United States has enjoyed the _ benefits 
granted France under the 1901 pact through 
operation of the most-favored-nation clause, 

[For previous announcements regarding 
the Franco-Salvadoran Agreement, see Com- 
merce Reports of May 7, 1938, and August 12, 
1939, and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
31, 1941, and February 21, 1942.] 


Germany 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT EXPORT DEVELOPMENTS 


Industry in other countries is making 
increasing use of German technical ex- 
perience, according to a press release by 
the Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) 
of August 10. Four contracts recently 
have been approved by the Duesseldorf 
Branch Office of that agency, one calling 
for the sale by Maschinenfabrik Sack of 
Duesseldorf of a set of drawings for the 
alteration and finishing of rolling plants 
in Belgrade; the others cover design 
drawings by DEMAG A. G. of Duisburg 
for a floating crane, a loading bridge, 
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and a ship’s bunker carriage for a firm 
in Tyrlemont, Belgium. 

An unusual contract approved during 
July by the Branch Office of JEIA for 
Hesse included a sale by a Frankfurt 
manufacturer of feathers and other hat 
ornaments to a firm in South Africa, the 
traditional home of ostrich feathers. 
Another recent Hesse transaction in- 
volved a contract by a German adver- 
tising agency with a Netherlands com- 
pany to display for 30 days in Frankfurt, 
posters dealing with international trade. 

Exports licensed in the first 2 days of 
August by the Hannover Branch Office 
of JEIA included electric kitchen ranges 
to Greece, a corn mill to Iran, litho- 
graphic ceramics to the United States, 
epsom salts to Italy, dairy machinery to 
Switzerland, water filters to Czecho- 
slovakia, and chemicals to Sweden. 
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ADDITIONAL MAIL SERVICE TO THE FRENCH 
ZONE 


Effective at once, a limited service of 
printed matter, and special-delivery service 
for all Postal Union (regular) mail articles, 
is available to the French Zone of Germany, 
excluding the French Sector of Berlin, ac- 
cording to order No. 38204 of the Postmaster 
General, dated August 4, 1948, and pub- 
lished in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
August 10. 

The weight limit for printed matter ad- 
dressed to the French Zone of Germany is 
4 pounds 6 ounces. Only the following types 
of printed matter are acceptable: (a) Print- 
ed personal or family announcements, such 
as birth, marriage, and death announce- 
ments, and visiting cards; (b) catalogs, pro- 
spectuses, and similar coommercial literature. 

Letters and other regular-mail articies ad- 
dressed to the French Zone of Germany will 
be given special-delivery service at destina- 
tion, provided they are prepaid the fee of 
20 cents in addition to the postage and bear 
the “Exprés” label (Form 2977) or are plain- 
ly marked in red ink “Exprés.” 


PRINTED MATTER FOR THE U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES 


Effective at once, printed matter for the 
United States and British Zones of Germany 
is no longer limited to shipments on a gift 
basis, but may include copies of certain trade 
publications when mailed in response to 
subscriptions placed with the approval of the 
governing authorities in the Bizonal Area, 
according to order No. 38203 of the Post- 
master General, dated August 4, 1948, and 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) August 10. 

Order No. 35598 dated October 7, 1947, is 
modified accordingly. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 1, 1947.) 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN BIZONAL 
AREA AND INDIA CONCLUDED 


A new trade agreement between India and 
the U. S—U. K. Zones in Germany was con- 
cluded on July 28, 1948, according to a press 
release of the Joint Export-Import Agency of 
the same date. 

The agreement calls for an estimated 
$12,061,500 in Bizonal imports from India 
during the year July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949, 
and exports to India in the amount of 
$20,061,200. The dollar values are purely ap- 
proximations based on current world prices 


as of July 1948 and do not represent firm 
commitments for the negotiation of contract 
sales. 

Both sides agreed upon measures for reviv- 
ing and extending direct trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. The necessary 
licenses will be granted by both signatories 
for the exportation and importation of prod- 
ucts required by the two economies, and re- 
quirements and availabilities will be revised 
according to necessity. 

The Indian delegation undertook to inves- 
tigate the legal action necessary under Indian 
law to permit Germans to file patent applica- 
tions and register patents. On the matter of 
authorizing German technicians and spe- 
cialists to go to India to perform services 
under contract with Indian companies or 
individuals the JEIA delegation said service 
contracts for a specified period would be ap- 
proved, payment to be made to the indi- 
vidual German to cover transportation and 
living expenses, with the remainder being 
paid in foreign currency into the accounts 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency. The re- 
maining portion of the contracted amount is 
to be paid by the JEIA to the German techni- 
cian or his nominee in Deutsche marks. 

An important provision of the agreement 
was the expressed willingness of the Indian 
delegation to extend most-favored-nation 
rate of duty to Germany although the peace 
treaty still has not been signed. 

Among Bizonal imports to be licensed from 
India are industrial peanuts, fatty acids, 
peanut oil, industrial linseed, spices, hides 
and skins, manganese ore, chemicals and re- 
lated products, and textiles such as jute and 
raw wool. 

Among Bizonal exports to India are chemi- 
cals and related products, pharmaceuticals, 
machinery and metal products, instruments 
and apparatus. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
BIZONAL AREA AND NORWay SIGNED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Norway and the U. S.-U. K. Military Govern- 
ments in Germany was concluded on July 30, 
1948, for the exchange of more than $53,- 
237,000 worth of goods during the year July 
1, 1948-June 30, 1949, according to a press 
release of the Joint Export-Import Agency 
of July 30, 1948. 

Norway will supply the Bizonal Area of 
Germany with $34,000,000 worth of commodi- 
ties, including fish, whale oil, wood pulp, 
fatty acids, sulfur and copper pyrites, iron 
ore, industrial train oil and products, ilmen- 
ite, calcium carbide, calcined pyrites, fatty 
alcohol, sperm-oil products, talc, and ferro- 
chromium (“surafin’’). 

Exports from the Bizonal Area to Norway 
totaling $18,000,000 in value will include coal 
and coke, ship-repair parts, and general ex- 
ports such as machinery and spare parts, 
chemicals, dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals, 
yarn and thread, textiles, iron and steel, 
iron and steel products, optical and other 
instruments, surgical instruments, and hops. 

During 1947 the Bizonal Area exported to 
Norway goods totaling $8,281,000 in value and 
received from Norway imports worth $385,300; 
in the first 6 months of 1948 these figures 
were $6,650,048 for export deliveries and 
$931,932 for imports. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated August 12, 1948) 
Business activity continued at a low 


level in Haiti during the month of July. 
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Collection difficulties increased, espe- 
cially among small-scale importers who 
had not been able to dispose of goods 
purchased in the United States. The 
mahogany and sisal handicraft industries 
of the Port-au-Prince area experienced 
a temporary boom when the aircraft 
carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt and a de- 
stroyer flotilla arrived at the end of the 
month, bringing to 4,580 the total num- 
ber of United States military and naval 
personnel who passed through Haiti 
during July. 

Although the session of the Haitian 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies was 
prolonged throughout July, no final ac- 
tion was taken on the tax bills men- 
tioned in the previous economic airgram. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
24, 1948.) Debates were continued, and 
it is expected that the income, sales, and 
luxury taxes under discussion will be 
passed in some form, despite consider- 
able opposition from local businessmen 
who fear ruinous decreases in the sale 
of so-called luxury items if the proposed 
taxes are voted into law. Moreover, the 
Government has not taken any action on 
the request of local coffee dealers for a 
reduction of the export duty on a large 
stock of low-grade coffee currently on 
hand. 

The most important economic develop- 
ment during the month probably was 
the laying of the cornerstone for an 
international exposition scheduled to 
open in December 1949. An American 
syndicate will direct construction, which 
will begin some time in August 1948 upon 
arrival of heavy equipment from the 
United States. A boulevard to be con- 
structed along the waterfront will link 
exposition buildings ranging from a post 
office to an aquarium. Numerous for- 
eign countries have been invited to par- 
ticipate, and a “Square of the Nations” 
is planned, around which will be located 
the various national pavilions. Accept- 
ances are understood to have been re- 
ceived to date from four Latin-American 
republics. All buildings will be of suffi- 
ciently permanent character to permit 
their use as Government offices after the 
closing of the exposition. The project is 
an ambitious one, involving the develop- 
ment and beautification of an area 
largely filled at present with warehouses, 
small factories, and slum dwellings. To 
facilitate the development of this plan, a 
law was passed during July authorizing 
the forced removal of certain types of 
factories from designated areas among 
which the area of the exposition was 
specifically included. Although no exact 
boundaries have been delimited by de- 
crees issued under this law, it is regarded 
as certain that at least one plant of some 
size will be required to move to a new 
locality. 

Bananas, once the second largest item 
in Haitian exports, dropped by June 1948 
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to a poor fifth, and a senatorial com- 
mission charged with investigating the 
cause of this decline submitted its report 
during July. Criticisms were leveled 
chiefly at the abnormally low prices to 
the peasant as set by the Government, 
the failure of purchasers tO carry on con- 
tinuous buying, the utter lack of disease 
control, and the practice of undergrading 
fruit. Failure of the companies to fur- 
nish the developmental and replanting 
services required under the terms of their 
contracts was equally censured by the 
report, which concluded with a statement 
that the present banana monopoly law 
must be repealed and replaced by legis- 
lation more in harmony with the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. Most of 
Haiti’s banana output is derived from 
peasant growers, and the report stated 
that the present regime of small Govern- 
ment-blessed monopoly companies had 
placed the peasant in a position where he 
must either allow himself to be exploited 
or abandon banana cultivation. 

While the above report was being con- 
sidered, no less than 14 Government 
“teams” were at work in various sections 
of the country, distributing banana 
plants, persuading peasant growers to 
return to banana production, giving 
technical advice, and in general perform- 
ing those operations which normally 
would be handled by private interests. 
Extensive plantings under this program 
have been reported officially, but the 
effects thereof will not be apparent until 
the new plants begin to bear. 

Prospects continue to be encouraging 
for a good coffee crop, Haiti's first- 
ranking export. Domestic prices during 
the current month were reported to have 
risen slightly, with a 100-pound sack sell- 
ing at $16. Export statistics covering the 
8-month period October 1947-May 1948 
indicate that Italy has definitely re- 
turned to the Haitian market. Coffee 
is the only domestic product exported 
to Italy, and that country ranked fourth 
in total value of goods purchased dur- 
ing the period. Although Italy’s prewar 
buying was principally low-grade coffees, 
the current purchases are reported to be 
in the standard grades. 

The agreement between the Haitian 
Government and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs was extended for 1 year 
from July 1, 1948, with certain admin- 
istrative changes, which will bring the 
Institute’s mission to Haiti more in line 
with the service-type organization in use 
in other American republics. The unit 
is nOw considered as forming a part of 
the Haitian Department of Agriculture, 
and plans have been made for the pro- 
gressive training and introduction of 
Haitian citizens into the service. Pro- 
grams are to be decided upon by agree- 
ment between the Minister of Agriculture 
and the chief of the new Inter-American 





Cooperative Food Production Servigs 
(SCIPA), and executed by the latter, It 
is believed that the new arrangement wij) 
permit the carrying out of long-range 
projects, and the new contract is favor. 
ably regarded in all quarters. 

Price declines were recorded in domes. 
tically consumed foodstuffs, as imports 
continued to be sufficient and staples be. 
gan to be harvested. Rice was an excep. 
tion which remained both scarce and ex. 
pensive, partly because of the fact that 
the local crop, which comes principally 
from the Artibonite River Delta, was de. 
layed by recent floods. However, this 
situation is undoubtedly temporary, as 
the Government announced on July 3] 
the arrival of 5,000 tons imported from 
abroad. Moreover, it is expected that 
the domestic crop when harvested wil] 
give high yields per acre, as a result of 
fertilization of the fields by flood allu- 
vium. A large crop of red beans, another 
staple of diet for the Haitian masses, 
forced hoarders to unload their stocks, 
and the total cost was cut in half ina 
few weeks. The agricultural teams dis- 
cussed above in connection with the crisis 
in the banana industry have also distrib- 
uted large quantities of seed corn, and 
crop prospects from at least One region 
of the southern peninsula are announced 
as being excellent. 

Road communications, damaged or 
completely interrupted by the heavy 
rains of May 1948, have been restored to 
normal. Work is continuing on the road 
from Port-au-Prince to Kenscoff, which 
is now almost completely macadamized. 
The latter town, at an altitude of about 
5,000 feet, has recently been publicized 
as asummer tourist center. 

Construction was started during the 
month of July on a 50-room hotel, over- 
looking the harbor of Port-au-Prince. 
This project is the first to benefit from a 
law according exemption from customs 
duty to construction material and fur- 
nishings for new hotels of more than 35 
rooms. The provisions of this law, which 
has been on the statute books since Sep- 
tember 1947, were extended during July 
1948 to cover hotels having 15 or more 
rooms. The owner, an American citizen, 
states that the building will be open to 
the public by January 1949. Total cost is 
estimated at $200,000. 

Customs procedure was greatly im- 
proved by an order relieving inspectors 
of the necessity of imposing a fine in ev- 
ery case where the declaration did not 
exactly correspond to the classification 
of merchandise under the Haitian tariff 
schedule. Fines will now be imposed 
only when the duty on the merchandise 
as declared would have been lower than 
the duty actually assessed at the time 
of entry. A reasonable variation be- 
tween declared and actual weight will 
now be passed over, in the absence of 
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indications of fraudulent intent. Weigh- 
ing procedures have been speeded, in an 
effort to minimize the delays previously 
experienced. 

Haiti's foreign commerce for the 
month of June 1948 was valued at 31,- 
956,000 gourdes, representing an increase 
of 2,703,000 gourdes over May 1948 fig- 
ures, The value of imports for June 
amounted to 13,832,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 11,326,000 gourdes for the 
preceding month. Exports were valued 
at 18,124,000 gourdes and _ 17,927,000 
gourdes for June and May, respectively. 
(One gourde= 20 cents U.S. currency.) 

Total Government receipts for the 
month of June 1948 were 7,166,290 
gourdes and expenditures, 7,079,219 
gourdes, leaving a net excess of receipts 
in the amount of 87,071 gourdes. Al- 
though May expenditures exceeded re- 
ceipts by nearly 1,000,000 gourdes, the 
cumulative position over a 9-month pe- 
riod showed that receipts were in excess 
of expenditures by 1,902,475 gourdes. 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


CuRB ON FLIGHT OF CAPITAL FROM STER- 
LING AREA TO UNITED STATES 

Effective July 21, 1948, transfers of English 
sterling in excess of £500 between Hong Kong 
and Great Britain require the approval of the 
Hong Kong Exchange Control. 

Banks may pass transactions in excess of 
this amount, however, if they are satisfied 
that the transfer is for: (1) Bona-fide im- 
ports or exports; (2) insurance premiums, 
claims, and refunds; (3) reasonable traveling 
expenses; or (4) dividends and interest pay- 
ments. 

These restrictions were imposed to prevent 
the use of the Hong Kong free market in 
United States dollars for the purchase of 
sterling at below par, and for capital flights 
of sterling to the United States. 


Ieeland 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
REYKJAVIK 
(Dated August 9, 1948) 

Iceland’s herring catch this year has 
been a disappointment. In July only 
139,000 hectoliters of herring were proc- 
essed to oil, as compared with 1,057,000 
hectoliters in July 1947. Herring salted 
in July 1948 amounted to only 6,925 bar- 
rels, compared with 25,213 barrels in 
July 1947. Inasmuch as Icelandic staple 
exports consist almost entirely of fish 
and fish products, this diminution of the 
herring catch is very serious. 

The trend of wholesale and retail busi- 
ness continued downward in July, be- 
cause of lack of goods (although con- 
sumers’ requirements are far from satis- 
fied). The cost-of-living index rose 1 
point, to 320 (on the basis of 1939-100). 

Icelandic industries now employ 10,- 
248 persons (in a total population of 
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about 140,000), whereas in 1946 employ- 
ment in industry was 8,380, according to 
a recent report of the Economic Board. 
Of 800 industrial enterprises, only 141 
use domestic materials. In 1946 raw 
materials used in Icelandic industry were 
valued at $42,000,000, and finished prod- 
ucts at $78,400,000. The report advo- 
cates increased use of the country’s hy- 
droelectric resources, and discourages 
uneconomic competition with foreign 
industries. At present, inflated Icelandic 
prices render competition with foreign 
manufactures very difficult. 

Despite the Government’s policy of re- 
stricting nonessential imports drasti- 
cally, July 1948 imports, valued at about 
$8,022,000, were $1,322,000 in excess of 
exports. For the first 6 months of 1948 
imports totaled $32,048,230; the import 
balance was $1,491,770. However, during 
the first 6 months of 1947 imports were 
valued at $35,537,000 and exports at $15,- 
368,000. Currently, the principal des- 
tinations of Icelandic exports, in the 
order of their importance, are: United 
Kingdom, Germany (Bizonia), Nether- 
lands, United States, and Czechoslovakia. 

Icelandic Treasury receipts in the first 
half of 1948 amounted to $12,200,000 
($14,800,000 for the first half of 1947) 
and expenditures amounted to $11,223,- 
000 ($10,810,000 in the first half of 1947). 
Diminished customs returns, the result 
of curtailed imports, were largely offset 
by increased yields of other taxes. 

Iceland has obtained a $2,300,000 ECA 
credit from the United States, for fishing 
and fish-processing equipment, includ- 
ing a floating herring factory. 

The 1,445-ton Hekla, built in Den- 
mark, was delivered to the State Ship- 
ping Co. in July. Steel and lumber for 
expansion of the port of Reykjavik are 
being imported. 


Italy 
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List A REVISED—GooDs IMPORTABLE UNDER 
GENERAL LICENSE 


List A, comprising goods importable into 
Italy from the United States and other free- 
currency countries merely upon presentation 
to Italian Customs authorities of a bank 
“benestare,”” has again been revised by a de- 
cree of July 9, 1948, effective from publica- 
tion in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of July 10. 

Current List A replaces that of December 
29, 1947 (published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1948) as amended, 
and is as follows: 

Raw jute; two-strand twine of coco, esparto, 
linden bast, and the like; wool, natural or 
in the yolk, washed; wool waste; raw horse- 
hair and other raw animal hair; raw bristles. 

Chrome ore; mica in lumps, powder, or 
scales and plates, merely edged; 

Guns, other than native; resins, other than 
colophony; 

Metallic selenium; cresylic acid; carbolic 
acid (phenol); 


Cinchona bark; medicinal plants and their 
parts, n. 0. s., exotic, not pulverized; juice of 
aloe; 

Crude gutta-percha; 

Rags of all sorts, except paper stock; 

Commodities for which temporary-impor- 
tation privileged status is or may be granted, 
provided they are introduced for the purposes 
specified and reexported as stipulated in the 
respective authorization, except the following 
temporary imports, which in virtue of the 
present decree now require a special Exchange 
Office permit (import license), namely: 
Wheat, corn, and other cereals; flours; meats; 
coffee; cocoa; cotton; lumber; iron and steel 
(and their derivatives, e. g., tin plates); lamp- 
black; copper; hides and skins; animal and 
vegetable fats and oils, not including olive 
oil. 

The present decree represents a tightening 
of import restrictions, not only with regard to 
the temporary importation of the goods ex- 
cepted at the end of the paragraph just above, 
but also with respect to straight importation 
of the following items, which no longer ap- 
pear on List A, as amended, namely: Frozen 
or refrigerated beef; raw cotton in lumps or 
in the mass; iron and steel scrap, crude coal- 
tar oils; benzol, toluol and xylol; crude 
napththalene, lampblack; and materials in- 
tended under customs control for shipyards, 
for the construction of ships. Juice of aloes 
is the addition to List A. 

Goods established beyond doubt as lying in 
Italian Customs or as en route as of July 10, 
1948, are admitted still under general license, 
provided they were included on List A as cur- 
rent before its modification by the present 
decree. 

The importer, in the case of wool, wool 
waste, animal hair other than horsehair, and 
rags, must present to Customs together with 
the bank benestare a copy of the original in- 
voice of purchase visaed by the organiza- 
tions charged by the Foreign Trade Ministry 
with the programing of wool. 


s 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF GOLD PROHIBITED 


In a telegram signed by the Mexican Di- 
rector of Customs, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 2, 1948, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment advised all customhouses that the 
exportation of gold in all its forms, including 
jewelry, is prohibited until such time as a 
new Official rate of exchange is established. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DOCUMENTATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR IMPORTS UNDER THE EuURO- 
PEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The following changes in documentation 
requirements for commodities imported into 
the Netherlands under the European Recov- 
ery Program (as reported in FoREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 1948) were published 
in Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
July 3, 1948: 

1. Shipments of comomdities from dollar 
areas payable in United States dollars, which 
are imported after July 15, 1948, must be ac- 
companied by a Suppliers’ Certificate in ac- 
cordance with the form reprinted below. 

2. Only one copy of evidence of payment 
has to be submitted, as well as of evidence of 
the transportation of the merchandise to the 
Netherlands. 
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ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


REGULATION I 
Part IV—Means of Payment for Procurement 
Exhibit A 


Form of certificate by supplier paid by a par- 
ticipating country or its authorized agent 
under procedure for reimbursement 


The undersigned hereby acknowledges no- 
tice that the payment in the amount of US$ 
Snleriae eeie seetennitinks claimed by him under Con- 
| Re ae a re 
an authorized agent of the Government of 
the Netherlands, is to be reimbursed pur- 
suant to Procurement Authorization No. 
salient l to the Government of the Neth- 
erlands by the United States of America out 
of funds made available under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, and in considera- 
tion of the receipt of such amount further 
certifies to and agrees with the Administra- 
tor for Economic Cooperation for the United 
States of America as follows: 

1. The undersigned is entitled to the pay- 
ment in the amount above specified under 
said contract and he will promptly make ap- 
propriate reimbursement to the Administra- 
tor in the event of his nonperformance, in 
whole or in part, under said contract, or for 
any breach by him of the terms of this 
certificate. 

2. The undersigned is the manufacturer or 
producer of, or a regular dealer in or exporter 
of, the commodity or service covered by said 
contract, and has not employed any person 
to obtain said contract under an agreement 
for a commission, percentage or contingent 
fee except to the extent, if any, of a commis- 
sion, fee, or discount, to a bona fide estab- 
lished commercial or selling agency employed 
by the undersigned for the purpose of secur- 
ing business, whose identity has been dis- 
closed to the purchaser and whose terms of 
employment will, upon demand, be disclosed 
to the Administrator for Economic Coop- 
eration. 

3. The undersigned has not given or re- 
ceived and will not give or receive by way of 
side payments, kick-backs, or otherwise, any 
benefit in connection with such contract 
except in accordance with the terms thereof. 

4. The contract price under said contract 
does not exceed the established or market 
price, whichever is lower, for the commodi- 
ties current at the time the contract became 
binding or, in the event of an “escalator 
clause” then at the time of delivery, and 
does not exceed the prices paid to the under- 
signed for similar amounts of like commodi- 
ties current at the time the contract became 
has allowed all discounts for quantity pur- 
chases and prompt payment customarily al- 
lowed the other customers of the undersigned 
similarly situated. 

5. Payment under said contract is 
based on cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost. 

Executed at 


not 


ee eer a 


(Vendor or supplier) 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT, EXPORT, AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS 


The following is a review of import and ex- 
port formalities and duties and foreign-ex- 
change regulations effective in the Nether- 
lands Indies: 

1. Generally, all commercial imports re- 
quire a foreign-exchange permit and import 
declaration. 
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2. Generally, all exports require an export 
permit. 

3. Consular invoices are not required. 

4. Certificates of origin are required only 
in special cases, e. g., in connection with 
narcotics. 

5. There are no preferential customs duties 
with regard to imports. 

6. In general, all foreign exchange obtained 
for exports must be turned over to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Exchange (NIDI). Direct 
transactions involving payment for imports 
from the foreign exchange proceeds of ex- 
ports are not permitted. 

7. The export trade is open to all, i. e., 
everyone may participate in it, but remains 
under the control of the Export Bureau (Bu- 
reau van Uitvoerzaken-BUZ). The export of 
a number of products, however, is in the 
hands of specific agencies, namely, the Copra 
Fund, the Quinine Bureau (for cinchona 
bark and quinine), the Sales Bureau for Min- 
eral Ores, and the Central Sales Agency for 
Estate Produce, established August 4, 1947, 
for estate produce of undetermined owner- 
ship. The Netherlands Indies Rubber Or- 
ganization (NIRUB) ceased its operations as 
of February 24, 1948, thus doing away with 
Government control over purchase and ex- 
ports. 

8. Exports remain subject to the following 
regulations: 

a. Exports must be made to those coun- 
tries with which the Netherlands Indies has 
treaty arrangements for the delivery of a 
certain volume of its products. 

b. In order to build up the foreign-ex- 
change account of a particular currency, the 
Government may direct the export of prod- 
ucts to specific countries. 

Import Regulations: The foreign-exchange 
permit is issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Exchange (NIDI), and the import permit 
by the Bureau of Supplies (BGV). In order 
to be considered for an import permit, it is 
necessary for the importer to have received, 
through his representative with the Nether- 
lands Indies Association of Importers and 
Wholesalers (NIVIG), an association of im- 
porters and wholesalers domiciled in the 
Indies, or with the Netherlands Indies 
Wholesalers and Importers Association 
(NIWIA), an association of importers and 
wholesalers domiciled in the United States, 
a share or quota of the purchase order estab- 
lished by the Planning and Allocation Insti- 
tute (SIPET) in consultation with the 
NIVIG. This representative is a member of 
one of the so-called Central Commodity- 
Combines (Covenant), of which there are at 
present nine, one each for a defined group 
of commodities. These combines have been 
established under the instructions of the 
Departinent of Economic Affairs, and with 
the cooperation of the directors of the 
Netherlands Indies Government Import Ex- 


port Organization (NIGIEO), General Im- 
port Organization (AIO), and SIPET, and 
the executive committee of NIVIG The 


SIPET determines whether or not a firm is 
entitled to a share of the trade. If so, such 
firm is automatically a member of the com- 
bine, and falls under its jurisdiction. 

In making allocations, prewar importers 
have a preferential position, because their 
share is determined on their so-called his- 
torical rights to a part of the trade. New- 
comers are also given the opportunity to 
participate, and particular consideration is 
given to Indonesians in order to develop a 
native commercial apparatus 

After the decision has been made to make 
a certain purchase, the Combine’s represent- 
ative will obtain from the Bureau of Sup- 
plies the required import permit, and inquire 
which of the members of the Combine desire 
to partake in the transaction. Upon the issue 
by the Bureau of Foreign Exchange of a so- 
called master exchange permit, the specific 





share going to each firm is finally determineg 
a purchase order is issued, and the firm js 
given an individual exchange permit as part 
of the master permit. 

Firms needing financial help may Obtain 
this from the AIO in return for a part of the 
profit realized on the transaction. 

As of June 1, 1948, the purchase of food. 
stuffs, beverages, textiles, notions, chemicals 
and ironware has been released by the Alo 
to private traders. With regard to these 
products, the AIO has retained only jt 
financing function. 

Import Prohibitions and Limitations; Pye. 
war prohibitions and restrictions—for in. 
stance, with regard to explosives, printed 
matter, alcoholic beverages, matches, leaq 
white, cattle and products, live plants (jp. 
cluding fruit), and narcotics—are still jy 
force. A certificate of health and other cer. 
tificates or special permits are necessary jp 
these cases. The import of military ang 
semimilitary goods is not entirely prohibiteg 
but is subject to a special import permit to 
be issued by the Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. 

Import Duties: The prewar base rates are 
still in force, namely: 6 percent for capital 
goods, raw materials, and semimanufactures, 
12 percent for ordinary consumers’ goods, and 
20 percent for luxury goods. These are now 
further subject to a 50-percent surtax, mak. 
ing the taxes, respectively, 9 percent, 18 per- 
cent, and 30 percent. For the calculation of 
import duties, the c. i. f. value is used. 

Free of import duties are raw materials, as 
well as certain other goods or merchandise 
used in agriculture, transportation, or for 
export, or for certain industries, specifically 
the weaving and metal industries. ; 

Pursuant to the Geneva Tariff Conference. 
duties have been eliminated or reduced ag 
follows 

Free from duties are: Acacia bark and ex- 
tracts; raw camphor; raw raffia fiber; bark of 
plants; calcium carbide (if not used for light- 
ing purposes); unprepared leather skins 
(other than fish and reptile skins); and tin- 
foil heavier than 450 grams per square meter, 

Duties have been reduced to about half 
of existing rates on: Ingredients in bulk for 
the industrial preparation of beverages; arti- 
ficial plastic materiais in pieces of powder 
(for the lacquer industry); chalk, pencils, 
slate pencils; shaving soap in bars, fluid soap; 
leather; rabbit and opossum skins; heels and 
soles; cardboard; sailcloth; sanitary equip- 
ment made of porcelain; work benches and 
similar articles for industrial firms; Diesel 
and tractor motors; ice and cooling ma- 
chinery for ice factories; large freezers; auto- 
matic vending machines; pocket flashlight 
batteries; electrical heating and lighting in- 
Stallations for houses, hotels, and other liv- 
ing quarters; tractors; and movie equipment, 

Import duties may be waived for chemi- 
cals, paints, and other products necessary as 
subsidiary materials in factories; raw min- 
erals and petroleum for certain specified in- 
dustries; materials and articles required for 
the processing of export merchandise; and 
machinery and equipment for new indus- 
tries. Import duties may also be waived for 
raw-material imports by new industries for a 
period of 2 years 

A temporary reduction in duties (in force 
until January 1, 1950) amounting to 50 per- 
cent of established duties, applies to im- 
ports of: Certain specified machinery, equip- 
ment, apparatus and parts, such as leather 
belting, packing material, high-pressure 
hose; wooden parts for textile machinery, 
casting molds, etc.; articles made of papier 
maché for textile weaving mills, etc.; hose 
for the transportation of fluids, etc.; mill- 
stones (grindstones); asbestos insulating and 
packing material, fire bricks, gage glasses, 
etc.; profile iron, industrial pipe, etc.; boil- 
ers, steam and electrical machinery; me- 
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chanical and electrical apparatus and equip- 
ment, etc.; dredging mills, sand (suction) 
dredges, cranes, etc.; and volt and ampere 
meters, pyrometers, manometers, etc., pro- 
yided these are to be used in the rehabilita- 
tion of industry, etc. For these imports a 
separate declaration of import is required. 

Statistical Duties: One-quarter of 1 percent 
ad valorem. 

Harbor Duties: From 0.50 guilder to 1.25 
guilders per metric ton gross weight, depend- 
ing upon harbor. 

Export Regulations, General: The law of 
January 28, 1947, requires that an export 
permit be obtained from the Bureau of Ex- 
port Affairs (BUZ). For agricultural prod- 
ucts from Java, Madura, and Sumatra, it is 
also necessary to obtain a permit from the 
Central Sales Organization of Agricultural 
Estate Products. 

Export Prohibitions and Limitations: In 
principle, the export of basic foodstuffs such 
as rice, maize, and soybeans is temporarily 
prohibited. At present, limited exports of 
maize and soybeans are permitted. For cer- 
tain specified goods, export is permitted only 
to stated countries, in connection with exist- 
ing treaties of commerce which require the 
delivery of certain mechandise. 

In principle also, prewar regulations are 
still in force because of sanitary considera- 
tions with regard to cattle and their prod- 
ucts; parrots; narcotics; tobacco seed; live 
plants and seeds (including kapok, coffee, 
quinine, rubber, sugarcane, and tea). 

Export Duties: There is at present a gen- 
eral export duty of 20 percent. Exceptions 
are as follows: Petroleum and petroleum 
products, 8 percent, coal, 3 percent; teak and 
ebony, 10 percent; gahru and other aromatic 
woods and Ambonese roots, 20 percent; other 
woods, 3 percent; charcoal, excluding coco- 
nut-shell charcoal, 3 percent; wild rubber, 
including getah, 8 percent; reptile skins, 
dried or salted, excluding snakeskins, 5 per- 
cent; mace, cassia vera (Cinnamon Cassia), 
cloves, nutmeg, black and white pepper, areca 
nuts, citroneila oil, tapioca products, cin- 
chona waste, 3 percent; resins, except benzoin 
and dragon's blood, 8 percent; arén fibers 
(gemutu) and rattan, 8 percent. 

For rubber the following specific duties are 
levied: Estate rubber, 3.4 cents (Netherlands 
Indies currency) per kilogram dry rubber 
(this is the rate for the third quarter of 1948; 
a new rate is established quarterly), and 60 
cents per hundred kilograms dry rubber for 
deliveries by the estates. An amount is also 
levied annually, tentatively fixed at present 
at 63 cents per hundred kilograms, for the 
financing of experimental stations. Native 
rubber, 3.4 cents per kilogram dry rubber and 
60 cents per hundred kilograms dry rubber 
when exported; 6 percent plus 20 percent 
surtax ad valorem (the official values for the 
second quarter of 1948 are: Blankets, 78.24 
guilders; smoked sheets, 92.72 guilders; raw 
scrap, 40 guilders; all other, 47.72 guilders 
per hundred kilograms). 

Statistical and Harbor Duties: 
imports. 

General Note: For the calculation of ex- 
port and statistical duties, so-called official 
values are set for defined products each quar- 
ter. For the third quarter of 1948, such 
values have been set for beeswax, copra cakes, 
mace, hides, kapok, coffee, nutmeg, essential 
Oils, palmoil, pepper, tea, fibers, petroleum 
products, and rubber. For other products, 
the f. 0. b. value is used as a basis for cal- 
culation. 

Barter: With regard to the trade with 
Singapore and Hong Kong, certain special 
Tegulations are in force exclusively with re- 
gard to native-grown products. These regu- 
lations permit the exporter to retain a cer- 
tain part of the foreign-exchange proceeds 
of his exports for the import of essential and 
controlled goods from Hong Kong and Singa- 
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New Zealand: Pound Raised to 
Parity With Sterling 


Finance Minister Walter Nash, 
at the conclusion of his budget 
speech on August 19, announced 
that the New Zealand pound was 
being raised to parity with sterling, 
effective immediately. (This ac- 
tion raised the New York buying 
rate for cable transfers payable in 
New Zealand pounds from 3.2214 
on August 18 to 3.99!;; on August 
19.) 











pore. Generally, however, barter is prohib- 
ited, as well as combined import and export 
transactions. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in New Zealand 
remained good through May, but a gen- 
eral easing in the labor market through- 
out the country was the principal de- 
velopment in economic conditions during 
the second quarter. This indication of 
an impending change in conditions 
which have caused a long-sustained labor 
shortage in every branch of economic 
activity is cause for serious consideration. 
Although the local money supply con- 
tinues to increase as the result of the 
large export flow which is attributable to 
rising prices and favorable weather con- 
ditions, many manufacturing industries 
now face curtailment because of depend- 
ence on imported material in doubtful 
supply. A few factories have already 
closed down and others have reduced 
operations. Lack of materials also 
threatens the activity of the building in- 
dustry. A recent expansion in the vol- 
ume of import licenses may be of assist- 
ance in checking the tendency to a slow- 
ing down which can have widespread 
ramifications. However, with a substan- 
tial part of needed imports available at 
present only from dollar areas, the Gov- 
ernment is faced with a dilemma in find- 
ing means to provide the necessary for- 
eign exchange. 

Manufacturers of domestic materials 
have in some cases developed a competi- 
tive market, but rising prices hinder the 
absorption of full production. The price 
trend has continued upward and a fur- 
ther step has been made by the Federa- 
tion of Labor to start the third round of 
wage increases since the war. The only 
price index to move downward has been 
that for industrial shares which dropped 
90 points between December and April, 
after an uninterrupted climb from 1,081 
to 1,594 in 10 years. Maintenance of the 
stabilization machinery is becoming more 
difficult. The Government places con- 


siderable reliance on the _ reinforced 
price-control authority to help hold the 
line. 

The Manufacturers Federation cam- 
paign, launched early in the year, has 
been instrumental in bringing about a 
considerable increase in import licenses 
for factory materials. A Government 
committee surveyed manufacturers’ re- 
quirements and in a published review of 
the import situation on May 27, the Gov- 
ernment modified its previous stand for 
strict adherence to the rule suggested by 
Britain of balancing import commit- 
ments against current export earnings. 
The total value of NZ£95,000,000 for im- 
port licenses for 1948, announced by the 
Acting Minister of Finance in March, 
was raised to NZ£109,000,000, or NZ£14,- 
000,000 more than what is considered 
safe if New Zealand were to keep to its 
original commitment. It was stated how- 
ever that it was imperative to issue 
further licenses to protect employment 
and supply goods essential to the mainte- 
nance of the country’s economy, includ- 
ing builders’ hardware, engineering 
equipment, clothing, food, and medicines. 
It was also announced officially that the 
Manufacturers’ Federation and other 
representative bodies would be consulted 
before a final decision is reached con- 
cerning allocations for the 1949 Import 
Licensing Schedule now in preparation. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The lack of galvanized iron sheets 
threatened to cause a Dunedin factory 
to dismiss part of its personnel in June, 
and other plumbing and sheet-metal 
workers in that district foresaw eary un- 
employment unless the supply situation 
improved. A shortage of black-steel 
sheets resulted in the issuance of a con- 
trol order giving priority for use to mak- 
ers of household ranges, milk cans, and 
other essential products. The principal 
cement manufacturer in the North Is- 
land cut production by half in April until 
sufficient coal supplies could be procured. 
Production has been reduced by 30,000 
tons during the past year because of the 
shortage of coal, during which time the 
mill has operated only 52 days at full 
capacity. 

The Firestone tire factory, the building 
of which began October 1946, turned out 
the first tire on June 1. The capacity 
of the plant is 500 tires a day and when 
full production is reached 240 persons 
will be employed. The plant cost 
NZ£600,000. The Dunlop tire factory, 
still under construction in the Hutt Val- 
ley, near Wellington, is expected to begin 
production early in 1949. The factory is 
expected to be double the size of any com- 
parable industry in New Zealand and will 
ultimately employ about 500 persons to 
make Dunlop tires and a certain number 
of tires for the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. Early in July it was announced 
95 
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that the 5 hours overtime a week worked 
for the past 8 years would be eliminated. 

Auckland Rubber Workers’ Union pro- 
tested against the importation of thou- 
sands of hot-water bottles which they 
‘consider partially responsible for the re- 
duction in working hours at the Reid 
factory. Similar dislocations were re- 
ported in the Christchurch rubber fac- 
tories and a representative of the Canter- 
bury Rubber Workers’ Union said that 
the production of hot-water bottles had 
been stopped for the past 4 months, the 
output of cycle tires cut nearly 60 per- 
cent; the rubber boot and shoe section 
of the industry had a reduction of 60 
persons during the past few months. 

More than 100 workers were dismissed 
in May from motor-assembly works in 
the Hutt Valley near Wellington; one 
plastics extruding and molding plant had 
closed down, and the staffs had been 
reduced in several others. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


The high volume of wholesale and re- 
tail trade established in the first quarter 
was substantially maintained through 
the first 2 months of the second quarter 
when signs of slackening appeared. 
Stocks of some classes of imported con- 
sumer goods were nearly depleted, and 
in others a buyers’ market was beginning 
to develop, influenced by rising prices 
and the enjoyment of the relatively wide 
range of offerings available since last fall 
from the unusually large import move- 
ment of 1947. Retailers of locally made 
household appliances, for example, find 
turn-over slowing down. 


RaDIO 


The Postmaster General announced 
June 1 that a phototelegram service with 
the United States had been opened on a 
regular commercial basis and photo- 
graphs so received from San Francisco 
would be forwarded to addressees in New 
Zealand by air mail. Charges for the 
service range from NZ£6 5s. to NZ£18 14s. 


FINANCE 


London balances of the Reserve Bank 
of New Zealand have fluctuated, accord- 
ing to routine debits and heavy seasonal 
accruals between NZ£72,628,720 and 
NZ£79,521,722, having recovered rapidly 
from the low point of NZ£61,182,871 on 
January 7. 

A 42 percent 1958 New Zealand Gov- 
ernment loan in London of Stg.£19,225,- 
464 optionally payable after March 1, 
1948, on 3 months’ notice will be partially 
repaid October 1, and the balance con- 
verted into 3 percent stock maturing 
September 1, 1968. Of the loan Stg.£3,- 
225,465 will be retired and the balance of 
Stg.£16,000,000 will be converted which 
will save annual interest payments of 
NZ£481,000. 

The summary of Exchange Control 
Transactions published by the Reserve 
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Bank for 12 months ending March 31, 
showed receipts of NZ£172,760,000 and 
payments of NZ£187,039,000, compared 
with NZ£148,369,000 and NZ£130,281,000 
for the preceding 12 months. Compar- 
ing the two periods, income increased 
about 16 percent and payments rose by 
43 percent. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of both exports and imports 
for 1947 set records with imports at 
NZ£128,724,841 and exports at NZ£129,- 
406,264. Exports to the following coun- 
tries were: United Kingdom, NZ£98,678,- 
000; United States, NZ£8,174,000; Aus- 
tralia, NZ£4,096,000; and Canada NZ§£3,- 
060,000. The major supplying countries 
for imports were United Kingdom, 
NZ£55,039,000; United States, NZ£23,329,- 
000; Australia, NZ£14,942,000; and Can- 
ada, NZ£11,609,000. Sterling countries 
contributed 63'2 percent of imports and 
nonsterling countries, 36'2 percent. 

Total imports for the first quarter of 
1948 were valued at NZ£34,077,000, and 
exports at NZ£44,885,000 compared with 
NZ£25,411,000 and NZ£34,165,000 for the 
same period of 1947. 

Bulk-Purchase Contracts.—An agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom was an- 
nounced July 16 to extend the bulk pur- 
chase of New Zealand’s export surplus of 
butter and cheese to July 31, 1955, in- 
cluding a clause governing the annual 
allotment of quantities subject to interim 
emergency adjustment. The old con- 
tract was to expire on July 31, 1950. 
Prices for the next season on a butter-fat 
basis will be 235 shillings sterling per 
hundredweight f. o. b. for butter and 133 
shillings sterling per hundredweight 
f. o. b. for cheese, representing an in- 
crease of 30 shillings sterling for butter 
and 15 shillings sterling for cheese per 
hundredweight. 

Agreement has also been reached for 
the sale to the United Kingdom of the 
exportable surplus of New Zealand lamb, 
mutton, veal and beef, until September 
30, 1955, and pork up to 1952. Prices for 
dairy products and meat will be subject 
to review annually, with maximum vari- 
ations in any year of 7'2 percent above or 
below the price for the preceding year. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.—New Zealand’s adherence to the 
provisional protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed 
at Geneva was obtained through the 
passing by Parliament on June 30 of a 
Government bill which was ineffectually 
contested by the opposition. 


Woo. 


Sales at the 1947-48 wool auctions end- 
ing in May were generally satisfactory 
and prices received were substantially 
higher than in the preceding year. The 
condition of stock is reported as reason- 





ably good, despite the earlier drought 
and a normal wool clip is expected from 
the next shearing. 


Norway 
~ 
ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated July 26, 1948) 

An all-time high of 131 was shown in 
Norway's industrial-production index 
(adjusted) for May (1938-100), for 
which the figures were released in July, 
It compares with 122 for April 1948 anq 
115 for May 1947. Record output was 
attained by both export industries and 
domestic industries. The export-indus- 
try index for May was 106, compared with 
89 in April and 79 in May 1947; the do- 
mestic-industry index for production was 
154 in May, 149 in April, and 144 in May 
1947. Particularly notable gains were 
made by chemical and electrometallurgi- 
cal industries. Seasonal gains were made 
by the canning and the dairy industries, 

The June cost-of-living index at 159.2 
registered the first monthly decline 
since November 1947. The subsidy pro- 
gram, which made the decline possible, 
was increasingly under attack, and there 
are indications that it is under review by 
the Government itself. No change in 
the policy is likely before the end of 
August. The wholesale-price index 
moved from a June level of 182.0 to 182.1 
for July, primarily as result of higher 
prices for agricultural food. 

The Norges Bank statement for July 
22, 1948, shows significant monthly 
changes as follows: 


June bank clearings (Oslo), in millions 
of crowns, follow: June 1947, 967; May 
1948, 914; and June 1948, 1,042. The 
stock-market index stood at 174 on July 
26, having sagged from 177 on June 5. 

Government tax income for the fiscal 
year ended June was estimated at 1,514,- 
000,000 crowns. Actual receipts for the 
11 months ended May 1948 amounted to 
1,752,000,000 crowns as compared with 
1,573,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1947. A defense tax, expected to 
yield 250,000,000 crowns, was approved 
on July 3. 

Foreign-trade figures for June show a 
rise in imports (240,200,000 crowns, plus 
68,600,000 for ships) compared with May 
(213,200,000 crowns, plus 50,300,000 for 
ships): June exports were 176,400,000 
crowns, plus 418,000,000 from ship sales 
compared with 170,300,000 crowns for 
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May, plus 11,100,000 from ship sales. 
The January-June imports, exclusive of 
ships, were valued at  1,387,200,000 
crowns and were somewhat smaller than 
the imports for the first 6 months of 
1947—1,487,700,000 crowns; exports, ex- 
clusive of ships, amounted to 983,900,000 
crowns compared with 816,000,000 
crowns for the first 6 months of 1947. 

Ninety percent of the brisling-sardine 
catch is scheduled for export this year. 
Thus far, these fisheries have produced 
only 300,000 cases compared with 420,- 
000 cases in 1947 and normal output of 
500,000 cases. The American consulate 
in Bergen reports certification of in- 
voices covering shipments to the United 
States of approximately $500,000 of sar- 
dines between July 1 and 20, double the 
amount during the corresponding period 
in June. The reduction in United States 
tariff duties following Norwegian ad- 
herence to the Geneva Tariff Agreement 
is believed to be largely responsible for 
the increased emphasis upon the Ameri- 
can market. There has been, however, 
increased recourse by fishermen to the 
Norwegian State Fishermen’s Bank, re- 
cently reestablished. Loans thus far to- 
tal about 25,000,000 crowns to individual 
fishermen or their associations for pur- 
chase of boats, equipment, and repair 
shops. Total production of fish products 
this year has been estimated at 400,000,- 
000 crowns, compared with 500,000,000 
crowns in 1947. 

The Norwegian Shipowners Associa- 
tion forecasts financial difficulties for its 
members from the Storting approval on 
June 29 of the special tonnage tax assess- 
ment, estimated to yield approximately 
50,000,000 crowns. The association, be- 
sides urging repeal of the tax, is attack- 
ing the Government’s Office of Freight 
Control, which requires Norwegian ships 
to return to home ports at specific in- 
tervals bearing cargoes at rates set by 
the office. An acute shortage of seamen 
is reported. 

Improvement is anticipated for the 
1948-49 timber-cutting season as a re- 
sult of increased use of motor saws and 
availability of workers from the con- 
struction industry, which is short of im- 
ported building materials 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CATTLE: TARIFF QuOTA ESTABLISHED 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Panama City dated July 
28, 1948, the Ministry of Government and 
Justice, by means of resolution No. 14 dated 
July 3, 1948, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 15, 1948, has authorized the importa- 
tion into Panama of 1,500 head of fattened 
cattle at a reduced rate of duty for do- 
mestic consumption. This authorization is 
subject to the following conditions: 


August 28. 1948 


1. The import duty will be reduced from 
$50 to $1 per head to cover this particular 
shipment. 

2. The importers must deposit with the 
Ministry of Finance and Treasury a certified 
check to cover the value of the import duty. 

3. The importation must be accomplished 
within 1 year. Barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, if such shipment is not effected 
within the period specified, the amount de- 
posited by the importer to cover import duty 
will be forfeited and will be turned over to 
the National Treasury. 

4. The wholesale and retail prices of the 
cattle imported will be regulated by the 
Interventoria Nacional de Precios, the na- 
tional price-control agency. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS EXTENDED 
TO GOODS FROM JAPAN AND BIZONAL AREA 
OF GERMANY 


Effective June 4, 1948, Japan and the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany have been added to 
the list of specified countries subject to the 
strict licensing and exchange requirements 
of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. These 
controls were originally imposed on Septem- 
ber 1947 on imports from the United States 
and other specified countries and were sub- 
sequently extended to include virtually all 
hard-currency countries. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 8, 1947, and May 22, 1948, for previous 
announcements concerning the import-con- 
trol regulations of the colony. ] 


REBATE OF IMPORT DUTIES AUTHORIZED ON 
SPECIFIED MATERIALS FOR DOMESTIC- 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


Duty rebates have been authorized in the 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia on imports of 
certain specified materials used for manu- 
facturing purposes, by a series of notices in 
the Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette 
of June 4, 1948. 

As provided by these notices, the extent of 
the duty rebates varies according to the coun- 
try of origin, viz: The United Kingdom and 
a British Colony, 100 percent; Dominions, 
generally 662, percent; all other countries, 
including the United States, 40 percent or 
50 percent on most items. 

The following goods are affected by the 
duty rebates: Edible starch, refined sodium 
chloride, barium salts, aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, dragon's blood, bitumen powder, iodine 
resublimate, potassium iodine, iron sulfate, 
magnesium blocks, methyl violet, ammonium 
bichromate, collodion and iodizer, laminated 
mounting wood, citric and tartaric acids, and 
locks for the luggage and saddling industry. 


Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


MEASURES AFFECTING EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay an- 
nounced on August 11, 1948, that it would 
no longer support the Uruguayan peso by 
purchases and sales in the free foreign-ex- 
change market, according to a report from 
the American Embassy in Montevideo. Trad- 
ing in Belgian and French francs (currencies 
of countries having compensation agree- 
ments with Uruguay) was suspended until 


further notice. No change had been reported 
in exchange operations related to commercial 
import and export transactions. Measures 
intended to prevent the drain of Uruguayan 
exchange resources to foreign countries are 
still in effect. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN CONTAINERS OF 
Over 1-LiTer Capacity To BE PRrRo- 
HIBITED 


The Uruguayan Government has prohibited 
the commercial circulation and existence of 
imported or locally produced alcoholic bev- 
erages in containers which exceed 1 liter in 
capacity, except for shipments in transit 
from the Customhouse or place of manufac- 
ture to place where the beverage is bottled, 
according to a United States Embassy report 
from Montevideo, dated July 21, 1948. The 
decree will become effective on January 1, 
1949. The announced purpose of the decree 
is to facilitate the enforcement of the alcohol 
tax laws and to protect the trade marks of 
established manufacturers and importers 
from falsification by other persons. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LAW TO ENCOURAGE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FOREIGN-INVESTMENT CORPORATION IN 
URUGUAY 


A law designed to encourage further the 
domiciling in Uruguay of foreign investment 
or holding companies was promulgated in 
the Diario Oficial on June 30, 1948. The law 
applies to corporations whose principal ac- 
tivity is direct or indirect investment out- 
side of Uruguay in securities, letters of credit 
or exchange, real estate or other property, 
for their own account or for the account of 
others. While no apparent impediment has 
previously prevented their locating in Uru- 
guay (about 25 foreign-investment corpora- 
tions were established in Uruguay prior to 
the passage of the new law, according to a 
statement made by the Uruguayan Minister 
of Finance), this new law purports to at- 
tract additional companies of this type by 
clarifying their legal position and according 
them special, favorable tax treatment. 

Fifteen years of certainty as to taxation 
are guaranteed. Tax payments may be made 
to cover periods of up to 15 years; within 
such periods neither they nor their shares 
will be subject to any modification of the 
tax system. Corporations taking advantage 
of the law will be obliged to pay annually in 
taxes 0.3 percent of their capital and certain 
other assets. Prorata tax payments are 
provided for capital increases. However, no 
tax refund will be made in case the capital 
is decreased. 

The law provides special administrative 
machinery for the supervision of these in- 
vestment corporations and places a number 
of limitations on their activities, to insulate 
the domestic capital market against them 
and to prevent their acquiring undue control 
of any type of industry outside of Uruguay 
or investment in Uruguayan public utilities. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF NATURAL FLOWERS 
PROHIBITED 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Animal 


Husbandry has prohibited the importation 
into Venezuela of all types of natural flowers, 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of ss 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


Motor VEHICLES IN USE, BERMUDA 


Continued importation of motor ve- 
hicles into Bermuda brought the total 
number of vehicles in use at the end of 
May 1948 to 3,693, including 1,012 private 
motorcars and 1,723 motorcycles. Motor 
vehicles belonging to the armed services 
are not included in these statistics. 

In May, 66 private cars and 171 motor- 
cycles were licensed. 


REGISTERED AND LICENSED VEHICLES, 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


New private automobiles registered 
and licensed in Ireland (Eire) in 1947 
numbered 8,294, compared with 2,848 
in 1946, 261 in 1945, 27 in 1944, and 36 in 
1943. Taxed private automobiles in op- 
eration in August 1947 totaled 52,187. 

Other new motor vehicles registered 
and licensed for the first time in 1947 in- 
cluded 431 busses, 5,694 commercial 
trucks, 2,238 tractors and other vehicles, 
and 756 motorcycles. 


FEATURES OF NEW MIDGEr Car, ITALY 


In July 1948 Fiat officially presented 
the new version of the midget car, Topo- 
lino—the 500 B. The body has only 
minor new features—as body changes 
would necessitate new equipment—but 
it is claimed that the new automobile is 
more powerful, has more speed, responds 
more quickly, has more stability, and is 
more comfortable than the old model. 

The motor is equipped with overhead 
valves and has a patented air-circulation 
system which improves the thermal bal- 
ance and consequently the capacity. 
The reinforced frame is more rigid, and 
springs of variable flexibility are provided 
with double shock absorbers. 

The price ranges from 620,000 to 650,- 
000 lire. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW-TYPE TRUCK, 
SPAIN 


Production in Spain of a new 8-ton 
truck, the Pegaso II, at an annual rate 
of from 600 to 1,000, is expected soon 
from the Empresa Nacional de Auto- 
Camiones, S. A. 

The company manufacturing this 
truck was founded in Madrid in March 
1946 with a capital of 240,000,000 pese- 
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tas, most of which came from the Gov- 
ernment enterprise, Instituto Nacional 
de Industria. The famous Barcelona 
firm, Hispano Suiza S. A., has been ab- 
sorbed by Empresa Nacional de Auto- 
Camiones, S. A. 

Emphasis is placed on quality and pre- 
cision in the production of a heavy 8-ton 
truck to compete in price and perform- 
ance with imported vehicles. No effort 
has been made to produce a cheaper- 
quality, lighter truck. Use of modern 
types of machinery, including the new- 
est types of precision machinery and a 
new system of assembly, reduces the 
number of work hours per unit. 

Among models, of the new Pegaso II 
exhibited at the Barcelona Sample Fair 
were regular cargo trucks, de luxe cross- 
country busses, intercity busses, and fire 
engines. The company also manufac- 
tures aviation motors, marine motors, 
and armament. 


POTENTIAL PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


The possible production in the United 
Kingdom in 1949 of a four-cylinder sedan 
by Murad Machine Tool Co., Ltd., Ayles- 
burk, Bucks, is reported in British trade 
journals. Features of the car would in- 
clude independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion, half-elliptic rear-springing, hy- 
draulic brakes, and a four-speed gear. 
The cylinders are to have a bore of 72 
mm., stroke of 92 mm., capacity of 91% 
cubic inches, and overhead valves. The 
compression ratio is planned at 7 to 1 and 
the maximum brake horsepower, 51 at 
4,600 revolutions per minute. The wheel 
base is to be 9 feet, 4 inches, the width 
4 feet, 7 inches, the axle ratio 4.88, and 
the tire 5.75 by 16 inches. 

Production of a new Humber pullman 
limousine with a body by Thrupp and 
Maberly is announced by the Rootes 
group. 

An application for steel allocation for 
the production of the Gregoire 6-horse- 
power passenger car reportedly was de- 
nied by the Ministry of Supply. 


Beverages 


Hops REQUIREMENTS AND BEER OUTPUT, 
MExIco 


Mexico’s import requirements of hops 
during the 1948-49 season are forecast 
at approximately 600 metric tons, or 
almost the same as during the preceding 
season. 


Production of beer in Mexico rose 
steadily from 184,000,000 liters (one 
liter=1.0567 quarts) in 1941 to 420,009. 
000 liters in 1946, as a result of an ip. 
crease in domestic per capita consump. 
tion and the demand for Mexican beer 
in the United States. In 1947, however 
there was a drop in production to 322. 
000,000 liters, attributed largely to a de. 
crease in beer exports. 

Imports of hops in 1946 reached a 
peak of 1,091 metric tons. During 1947 
even though imports declined to 56] 
tons, stocks were excessively large jn 
comparison with requirements. It is re. 
ported that efforts were made by some 
brewers to reexport part of their excess 
stocks. At the middle of July 1948 it was 
believed that stocks had been reduced to 
a norma! level. 


BEER PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


In 1947 the output of beer in Guate- 
mala amounted to 10,330,000 liters, as 
compared with 8,148,400 liters in 1945, 
(One liter=1.0567 quarts.) Production 
in 1946 showed no marked expansion 


over 1945. Production in 1943 totaled 
4,358,000 liters. Importations are neg- 
ligible. 


» 


Chemicals 


ALCOHOL DISTILLERY PURCHASED BY 
ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 


The Argentine Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce has purchased from the 
Destileria Argentina de Alcohol Anhidro, 
S. A., a plant under construction at San 
Nicolas. The factory is expected to be 
in operation by October 1948 and is re- 
ported to have a capacity of 75,000,000 
liters annually. 


CARBON-DISULFIDE PLANT OPERATING IN 
BRITISH ZONE, AUSTRIA 


A carbon-disulphide plant recently be- 
gan operations in the British Zone of 
Austria. It has an estimated capacity 
of 250 metric tons monthly, and report- 
edly will supply one-third of Austria's 
requirements of this chemical, which for- 
merly were met entirely by imports. 


POTASH DEposITS TO BE PRIVATELY 
DEVELOPED, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


The government of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, is making arrangements for pri- 
vate development of the potash deposits 
recently discovered in the Province. It 
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will consider leases of crown mineral 
jands in blocks up to 350,000 acres. Con- 
ditions of operation will be subject to 
negotiation between companies and the 
provincial Department of Natural Re- 


sources. 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the 5-month period 
January to May 1948 were valued at 
$49,200,000, compared with $48,560,000 in 
the like period of 1947, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


AUSTRIA’S IMPORTS 


Austria’s imports of industrial chem- 
icals in 1947 totaled 34,709 metric tons, 
or 20 percent more than imports of these 
materials in 1937. Imports of other 
chemicals amounted to 6,135 tons, or 44 
percent of 1937 imports. 


FERTILIZER PLANT TO BE CONSTRUCTED, 
EGYPT 


Egyptian Fertilizer and Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., Cairo, has received from 
the Export-Import Bank a credit of $5,- 
600,000 for the construction of a cal- 
cium-nitrate fertilizer plant near Suez. 
The total cost is estimated at $20,000,000, 
states the foreign press. 


IMPORTS INTO GREECE 


Imports of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products into Greece in March 1948 
increased sharply to 10,900 metric tons, 
valued at $595,000, from 3,230 metric 
tons, $399,000, in February, according to 
the Ministry of National Economy. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ALCOHOL, MYSORE, INDIA 


The production of fertilizers and in- 
dustrial alcohol in Mysore State, India, 
will come under the second of the three 
categories of industrial development 
established by the Mysore Industrial and 
Labor Conference. The second category 
includes those industries to be sponsored 
by the State, with or without the coop- 
eration of private enterprise. 


PLANNED EXPANSION OF NITROGENOUS- 
FERTILIZER OUTPUT, ITALY 


Italy plans a considerable expansion 
in its production of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers—from an annual prewar average of 
83,000 metric tons to 305,000 tons in 
1951—which will leave a large margin for 
export, according to the foreign press. 
Under the European Recovery Program 
it is planned to utilize Italian hydroelec- 
tric power resources. 


NEw Piant To Propuce SuLFuRIC ACID 
AND FERTILIZER, ASSISI, ITALY 

The Montecatini Co., Italy, has estab- 

lished at Assisi a large new plant for the 

Production of sulfuric acid and ferti- 

lizers, according to a foreign chemical 
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publication. The new works will replace 
plants destroyed in 1944 and will cost 
400,000,000 lire. 


CEYLON’s IMPORTS 


Ceylon’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in the first quarter of 
1948 were valued at 4,401,149 rupees, ac- 
cording to the Ceylon Trade Journal. 
(One Ceylon rupee = approximately 
$0.3027, United States currency.) 


PRODUCTION OF DYES AND INTERMEDIATES, 
JAPAN 


Production of dyes in Japan in April 
1948 reached a postwar high of 393 met- 
ric tons, an increase of 38 percent over 
the March figure of 285 tons. An in- 
crease of 58 percent in the output of sul- 
fur dyes was mainly responsible for the 
gain. 

Production of intermediates declined 
in April and stocks decreased. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN 
NETHERLANDS AND ITALY 


Under the trade agreement between 
the Netherlands and Italy, effective for 
the period March 1948 through February 
1949, the Netherlands agrees to increase 
its purchases of sulfur to 1,000 metric 
tons from 350 tons under the 1946-48 
agreement. 

Exports of tar and creosote oil from 
the Netherlands to Italy will be increased 
to 500 tons from 100 tons. Naphthalene 
exports will be doubled—from 400 tons 
to 800 tons, 


SUFFICIENT FERTILIZER FOR PHILIPPINE 
SUGAR CROP 


With a fertilizer allocation of 57,500 
tons from the IEFC, stocks of 6,000 or 
7,000 tons, and late arrivals from last 
year of 4,000 tons, the Philippines ex- 
pects to have sufficient fertilizer for its 
sugar crop in the coming season. The 
amount of fertilizer used on other crops 
is negligible. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS, 
RUMANIA 


Planned production in Rumania in 
1947 of certain important chemical prod- 
ucts, according to the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, reached the follow- 
ing percentages. Actual production in 
metric tons is shown in parentheses. 
Caustic soda, 116 (12,774); ammonium 
sulfate, 113 (214); carbon black, 107 
(1,107); sodium bichromate, 90 (139); 
ammonia, 82 (852); and formaldehyde, 
58 (162—11 months) 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new company, Industrial Planning 
& Research Corporation (Pty), Ltd., Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, has been 
formed to encourage chemical research 
and development, according to the for- 


eign press. The company has a large 
research staff to advise on problems in 
industrial chemistry, including pilot- 
plant operation. In some cases, the or- 
ganization may offer financial assistance 
to new concerns, it is stated. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S IMPORTS 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, and allied products in the 
first quarter of 1948 dropped slightly in 
value from those in the like period of 
1948. Totals were £248,062 and £253,021, 
respectively, according to official customs 
statistics. 


TURKEY'S SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Production of crude sulfur in Turkey 
in 1947 totaled 12,470 metric tons, com- 
pared with 12,307 tons in 1946, according 
to Eti Bank figures. The output of re- 
fined sulfur was 2,653 tons in 1947 and 
2,749 tons in 1946. 


SwIss MANUFACTURER OF SODA PRODUCTS 
INCREASING CAPITAL 


Zurzach Soda Factory, Switzerland, 
plans to increase its capital, a foreign 
chemical publication states. This lead- 
ing Swiss manufacturer of soda products 
supplies a substantial portion of the 
country’s requirements, it is said. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS, U. S. S. R. 


In the second quarter of 1948 the 
chemical industry of the U. S. S. R. ex- 
ceeded planned production by 15 per- 
cent, according to the Soviet press. 

Production of important chemicals, in 
percentages of 1947 output, was as fol- 
lows: Caustic soda, 120; soda ash, 141; 
fertilizers, 125; coal-tar dyes, 126; and 
alcohol, 169. 


Coal, Coke, 


and Peat 


INCREASING PRODUCTION AND IMPROVING 
METHODS, AUSTRALIA 


The Joint Coal Board, organized in the 
latter part of 1946 under the authority 
of acts passed by the Commonwealth and 
New South Wales Governments to “pro- 
vide means for securing and maintain- 
ing adequate supplies of coal throughout 
Australia and for providing for the regu- 
lation and improvement of the coal in- 
dustry in the State of New South Wales 
and for other purposes,” has set as its 
goal an increase in New South Wales 
coal production to 18,000,000 tons in 1952, 
at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year. Pro- 
duction in 1947 amounted to only 11,- 
685,000 long tons. The Joint Coal Board 
hopes to achieve its goal through mech- 
anization of the mines, cooperation of 
existing privately owned mines to in- 
crease production, taking over and oper- 
ating properties whose owners do not 
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show a disposition to cooperate, and im- 
provement of labor relations. It is im- 
probable that 1948 production will be 
affected in any considerable way, but it 
is hoped that production in the last half 
of 1949 may begin to show the effects of 
the expansion program. 

The need for increased production of 
coal is very evident. New South Wales 
production, representing 80 percent of 
total Australian production of black coal, 
has not increased in the past 10 years, 
and, in fact, was less in 1947 than in 1942 
when it amounted to 12,205,000 tons. 
Growth of industries meanwhile has 
greatly increased the demand for coal. 
Existing industries believe that they are 
in an exceptionally satisfactory position 
if they are able to accumulate as much as 
a week’s supply. The New South Wales 
Railways and the Sydney electric power 
plants and gas works more frequently 
have only enough for 2 or 3 days’ opera- 
tion and not infrequently are forced to 
reduce operations because of a shortage 
of coal. Production of steel at New- 
castle has been reduced to about 60 per- 
cent of capacity by coal shortages and 
this reduction has in turn affected other 
industries which are dependent on a 
supply of steel products. New industrial 
projects are discouraged by the non- 
availability of coal supplies. 

The Joint Coal Board’s proposal to in- 
crease production depends mainly on 
mechanization. According to a member 
of the Board, the proportion of coal cut 
by machinery was about 20 percent in the 
late 1920’s. This proportion had risen to 
32.1 percent in 1939, 38.6 percent in 1940, 
and 41.1 percent in 1942. It fell off 
thereafter to 36.5 percent in 1946 but in- 
creased to 39 percent in 1947. Use of 
mechanical loading started only in 1935 
and by 1939 nearly 10 percent of the coal 
was loaded mechanically. The percent- 
age of mechanically loaded coal from 
underground workings increased to 21.1 
percent in 1942 and 28.6 percent in 1947. 

The Joint Coal Board program calls 
for the expenditure of about A£3,000,000 
(about $9,717,600) on machinery and 
equipment for mechanization during the 
next 2 or 3 years. It is appreciated that 
this is a small amount relative to the 
needs, but it is hoped that private op- 
erators will also make substantial ex- 
penditures. Because of the dollar short- 
age, Australian-made equipment will be 
used so far as possible, with second 
preference given to equipment from the 
sterling area. Australian engineers pre- 
fer American equipment, however, and 
much equipment needed will be obtain- 
able only from the United States. 

In addition to its plans for increasing 
production, the Joint Coal Board is 
formulating plans for improving trans- 
portation and handling facilities. It 
believes that the railways are operating 
approximately at capacity and that 
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ship-loading facilities at Newcastle will 
not be sufficient to accommodate an in- 
creased program, especially in view of 
the increasing demands of labor for 
shorter hours. The Board is working 
on arrangements for the installation of 
higher-capacity loading and discharging 
facilities at ports handling coal. 

Another problem faced by the Board 
is the extent of the workings in some of 
the older mines, especially in the south. 
Some of these workings extend for 4 
miles or more underground, which adds 
to the cost and time required for trans- 
porting coal and also reduces the work- 
ing hours of the miners. The Board 
also hopes to improve the quality and 
the allocation of the coal produced. 
Prices will be fixed to give an advantage 
to coal that is properly screened and 
cleaned (there are understood to be only 
four coal-cleaning plants in operation 
in New South Wales and only one or two 
companies grading their coals). An 
effort will be made to assure that coking 
coal will not be used for bunkering or 
power generation, a frequent occurrence. 
The Joint Coal Bédard has the power to 
allocate production of all coal mines, in- 
cluding even the captive mines, both 
within New South Wales and for ship- 
ment to other States. 


NETHERLANDS COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in the Netherlands in 
June 1948 totaled 911,863 metric tons 
compared with 838,631 tons in May and 
961,346 in April. According to the Neth- 
erlands Central Bureau of Statistics, the 
index of coal production for May 1948 
stood at 75 (1938=100) compared with 
86 in April and 85 in March. 

Detailed figures of June production in 
relation to the number of miners en- 
gaged and output per miner are not 
available. Such data for May indicate 
that although May was a short working 
month because of Whitsuntide holidays 
and the fact that there were 5 Sundays 
resulting in but 21'2 working days) 
(against 24 in April and 2312 for the 1938 
base month) there was also a consider- 
able falling off in output per worker. 

According to an official of the Nether- 
lands State Mines, which produce ap- 
proximately 60 percent of total coal in 
the Netherlands, the reason for the de- 
cline in worker output is attributed to 
dissatisfaction over the recently an- 
nounced plan for a new wage scale based 
upon individual production. According 
to this official, the attitude of the miners 
is that they are already producing more 
coal per man than in England and France 
and they resent an incentive system. 
Another factor contributing to dissatis- 
faction is the renewed threat of bringing 
mine workers from Italy into the Nether- 
lands. 

A rally of mine workers in mid-July 
failed to obtain agreement to the new 





wage plan, although it is still hoped that 
it will be accepted and that within a re. | 


atively short time production wil] again 
approach or exceed the levels of earlier 
this year. 


NEW ZEALAND’S COAL SUPPLIEs 


The New Zealand Mines Departmen; 
reports that coal production for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1948, amounteg 
to 651,168 tons as compared with 706,429 
tons for the quarter ended December 3} 
1947. Of the total production, the new 
open-cast mines contributed 150,418 tons 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1948, 
as compared with 165,964 tons for the 
preceding quarter and 144,124 tons for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1947. 

Production for the first 3 months of 
1948 increased 33,490 tons over the com. 
parable quarter in 1947, underground 
production showing an increase of 27,176 
tons and open-cast production an in. 
crease of 6,294 tons. 

The production during the first quar- 
ter of the year is perhaps significant in 
that it may reflect a reversal of the 
downward trend of coal production in 
New Zealand. The drop in production in 
the first quarter of a year compared with 
the last quarter of the preceding year 
should, in general, be attributed to sea- 
sonal factors. 

The New Zealand Mines Department 
reports that during the first quarter, 
9,158 tons of coal arrived in New Zealand 
from the United States for the use of the 
New Zealand Railways. This completed 
a total shipment of 125,587 tons from 
this source. A shipment of 8,726 tons of 
coal arrived from England late in March 
and very early in April a second ship- 
ment of 8,996 tons was landed. These 
two shipments complete the English coal 
allotted for New Zealand at the present 
time. Future imports of coal are sched- 
uled from India and South Africa, and 
there is the possibility of more coal ar- 
riving from England later in the year. 

Government acquisition of coal mines 
continues, the State having acquired the 
Denniston and Millerton mines during 
March from the Westport Coal Co. in 
South Island. 

A 7-hour day for coal miners was in- 
troduced in April. The miners contend 
that production for the 7-hour day will 
equal or exceed that for the 8-hour day; 
other interested groups are skeptical. 


NORWAY’S IMPORTS AND PRICES 


During June 1948, Norway imported 
57,950 metric tons of coal, no brown coal, 
24,920 tons of coke, and 5,079 tons of coke 
breeze. Of the coal, 12,494 tons was 
imported from the United Kingdom and 
45,456 tons from Poland. Over half the 
coal brought into continental Norway 
was domestic production as 65,823 tons 
of coal was shipped in from Svalbard 
(Spitzbergen) during the month. The 
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United Kingdom was the source of most 
of the coke shipments, with 20,100 tons 
coming from that source, 3,878 tons 
from Poland and 942 tons from Ger- 
many. Of coke breeze, 3,489 tons came 
from the United Kingdom and 1,590 tons 
from Poland. 

Consumption during May amounted to 
99,216 tons of coal, 17,186 tons of coke, 
and 6,626 tons of coke breeze. 

According to a recent report, fuel pros- 
pects for this coming winter appear 
quite good in Norway, aside from fuel 
oil. The wood cut for domestic con- 
sumption is expected to exceed last 
year’s. 

A nine-man committee has been ap- 
pointed to study the question of whether 
a permanent Government monopoly 
should be set up to handle the importa- 
tion of hard fuels into Norway and if 
so, what its powers and make-up should 
be. A study has been undertaken to de- 
termine how fuel import matters can 
best be handled in dealing with other 
state fuel monopolies and how to give 
private coal companies proper represen- 
tation. The present Norwegian organ- 
ization deals with the purchase con- 
tracts of coal and sets prices which are 
aimed at being uniform throughout the 
country, but it does not deliver the coal 
after its arrival at port. As this body 
will lose its powers by statute within a 
year, it is necessary to determine the 
type of future organization. Possibly 
another state corporation with fairly 
broad powers will be established. 

Domestic prices of hard fuels were 
raised on May 1. The new price on coal 
is 100 crowns ‘(about $20) a ton, an in- 
crease or 15 crowns (about $3) a ton. 
Coke prices went up 20 crowns (about 
$4) to 132 crowns (or about $26.40) a 
ton. Coke breeze and stove coal went 
up slightly and now are about $13.40 and 
$14 a metric ton, respectively. Mean- 
while the Ministry of Finance has agreed 
to grant the Norwegian peat producers 
a State subsidy of 8 crowns (about $1.60) 
per cubic meter for peat produced for 
heating homes. 

Coal exports from the Union of South 
Africa for the month of May 1948 were 
as follows: 


Destination Long tons 
Middle East, East Africa, Mauritius. 48,617 
South America 40, 730 
West Africa . - 12,635 
Ceylon 16, 509 
Hong Kong and Singapore 11, 059 
New Zealand : sei 5, 299 
Mozambique 226 
Bunkers _. 44, 674 

Total 179, 749 


Construction 


ACTIVITY LIMITED BY SHORTAGES, ITALY 


Construction activity in Italy during 
1947, as in 1946, was limited by shortages 
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Mediterranean. 


Jamaica, and Nicaragua. 


for shipment to market, 





“World Trade in Sponges” Is Subject of New Study 


Why Americans, who are the world’s greatest users of natural sponges, have had a 
serious shortage of this commodity since 1939 and many other practical questions on 
sponge production and distribution are answered in a new booklet entitled “World 
Trade in Sponges,” just issued by the Department of Commerce. 

In 1939, the booklet states, the western Atlantic sponge beds were badly damaged 
by a fungus blight which was followed by further losses from natural causes in 1946 
and 1947, Production fell from 1,750,000 pounds in 1938 to only 300,000 pounds in 1947. 
The result has been an almost complete break-down of the industry. 

This loss of production has been compensated to some extent by imports from the 
With the revival of European industry and trade, however, much of 
the Mediterranean production is expected to go to European markets. 
the future supply of sponges for the American market is not at all secure. 

The recovery of the western Atlantic deep-water sponge beds is expected to require 
from 10 to 20 years. In the shallow water a somewhat more rapid recovery is anticipated, 
but even there at least 5 years will be required to recover a maximum yield. 

The booklet describes 13 kinds of commercial sponges and discusses briefly the prin- 
cipal areas of the world where they are produced. The western Atlantic beds, wasted by 
the blight, include waters off the coasts of Florida, Cuba, the Bahamas, British Honduras, 
The Mediterranean beds are scattered all along the coast 
from Italy eastward and along the northern coast of Africa. 

There are extensive sponge beds in the vicinity of the Philippine Islands, mainly in 
the Sulu Sea, but the Philippine sponge industry is still a minor one. 
future sources of supply in the Pacific are the Caroline and Marshall Islands where Japan 
was experimenting with sponge production before the war. 

The booklet tells how sponges are harvested and cleaned of animal matter, and then 
sold at auction to commercial buyers. The next steps are trimming, sorting, and packing 


The author of the 95-page illustrated booklet is A. H. Stuart, General Products Branch, 
Commodities Division, Office of International Trade. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Field Office of the Department of Commerce for 30 cents. 
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of cement, steel, and lumber. Stone 
and clay products, on the other hand, 
were in good supply, and considering 
their widespread use in Italy it is likely 
that construction on the whole approxi- 
mated a 65 to 70 percent level compared 
with 1938. 

The production of cement rose to 
2,943,000 tons in 1947 (65 percent of 
1938 output) compared with 1,900,000 
tons in 1946. With higher coal alloca- 
tions to cement plants during 1948, pro- 
duction could reach the 1939 peak out- 
put of 5,000,000 tons. 


DECLINE IN BUILDING ACTIVITY, SWEDEN 


During 1947, 25,005 building permits 
were issued in Sweden for a total value 
of 1,649,200,000 crowns ($461,776,000). 
This is a substantial drop from the 33,131 
permits valued at 2,512,300,000 crowns 
($654,198,000) issued in 1946. (The 
value of the Swedish crown in 1947 was 
approximately $0.28, and in 1946, ap- 
proximately $0.26). 

Approximately 57,000 dwellings were 
completed in 1947, compared with 58,000 
in 1946. It is estimated that 55,000 
houses will be built in 1948. This in- 
dicates a steady decline in dwelling con- 
struction. 

The shortage of building materials re- 
sulting from wartime import difficulties 
combined with the short supply of labor 
and fuel for industries producing build- 
ing materials led to an acute shortage of 
central-heating equipment, cooking 
stoves, electrical installation materials, 
building steel, and cast-iron pipe. Both 


domestic production and imports have 
greatly improved since 1945, but because 
of the large volume of building construc- 
tion, the supply of some materials, such 
as cement, nails, reinforcing steel, cast- 
iron pipe, radiators, and sanitary ware, 
has been barely sufficient. The supply 
situation is improving, however, as 
building activity declines. 

Building costs have shown a steady 
upward tendency as a result of increases 
in wages and the prices of materials. It 
is estimated that 1948 building costs are 
53 percent higher than those of 1939. 

The decline in construction activity 
is primarily caused by restrictions placed 
on building by the Swedish Government. 
These _ restrictions were temporarily 
eased immediately after the war but 
have progressively tightened since the 
latter part of 1946. Permits for new 
construction (other than ordinary main- 
tenance) requiring more than three 
workers are issued by the State Employ- 
ment Board, and, in cases of large build- 
ing projects by the Government itself. 
Permits for so-called three-man jobs are 
issued by provincial employment boards. 


Cork and 
Products 


ALGERIA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Cork production in Algeria amounted 
to 35,000 metric tons in 1947, compared 
with 42,000 tons in 1946. The decrease 
was attributed chiefly to lack of trans- 
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portation facilities and also to difficulties 
iu obtaining needed equipment such as 
replacement parts for machinery, tires, 
and gasoline. Furthermore, it is pointed 
out that the 1946 output was higher than 
usual because considerable timberland 
which had been untouched during the 
war was stripped in that year. 

Cork exports amounted to 17,000 tons 
and were valued at approximately 
$4,717,000 in 1947. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From TUNISIA 


Exports of cork (in sheets) from Tu- 
nisia to the United States totaled 255,000 
kilograms and were valued at 3,031,950 
francs (about $25,500, U. S. currency) 
during 1947. Cork represented 10.5 per- 
cent, by value, of Tunisia’s total exports 
to the United States. 


Essential Oils 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG 
To U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 6 months of 1948 included the 
following types: Cassia, 18,900 pounds, 
value, $26,549: citronella, 34,661 pounds, 
value, $39,179; aniseed, 23,470 pounds, 
$14,861; camphor, 57,744 pounds, $16,056; 
and ho oil, 2,348 pounds, $2,666. 

Declared exports of perfume materials 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
during the first half of 1948 included the 
following items: Geraniol, 360 pounds 
valued at $594; musk, 74 pounds, $10,483; 
and safrole, 2,540 pounds, $668. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


Cutna’s TEA EXPORTS 


China exported about 36,200,000 
pounds of tea in 1947, of which 25,700,000 
pounds were from the mainland and 
10,500,000 pounds from Taiwan. Exports 
of tea from the mainland showed an in- 
crease of 10,500,000 pounds over 1946 ex- 
ports but were still only 30 percent of 
the volume of shipments during 1936-37. 
Large shipments were made to Morocco, 
the countries of Southeast Asia, and to 
the United States, the last-named coun- 
try receiving about 4,500,000 pounds, in- 
cluding shipments from Taiwan. 

The export business continued to suffer 
from high costs of production, an un- 
realistic exchange rate, and the over- 
loading of old and frequently undesirable 
teas on the market. Government assist- 
ance to the industry was limited to loans 
to tea merchants for processing, trans- 
porting, and packing tea, and to the 
subsidized purchase of stocks temporarily 
unsalable. It is believed that the total 
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production during 1947 was slightly 
higher than in 1946 but less than half of 
the annual prewar production, which 
averaged from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 
pounds. 

In the first 5 months of 1948, exports 
totaled about 12,500,000 pounds and were 
shipped chiefly to Soviet Russia, the 
United States, Hong Kong, and Morocco. 
Generally speaking, the prospect for the 
export phase of the tea industry during 
the coming months is more optimistic 
than at any time since the war. Old 
stocks are small and the new crop is ex- 
pected to be of reasonably good quality. 
Modified exchange regulations which 
permit the exporter to increase the local 
currency value of his exchange proceeds 
were adopted in late May and have facil- 
itated business to some extent. 

Conditions are not favorable for in- 
creased development of the industry. 
Transportation costs are still high and 
Government loans to tea merchants are 
less adequate than last year. The de- 
mand for China tea is either reduced or 
nonexistent in several markets which 
received undesirable teas in 1947. Most 
significantly, Japanese tea will probably 
compete with the Chinese product in 
Africa and Southeastern Asia to an in- 
creasing extent. 


Costa Rica’s COFFEE Crop, SALES, AND 
EXPORTS 

Coffee berries received at the beneficios 
(processing plants) in Costa Rica from 
the 1947-48 crop ‘(October 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948) amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 461,861 bags of processed coffee, 
as compared with 364,905 bags for the 
corresponding period of the 1946-47 crop 
year. 

Registered coffee sales from the cur- 
rent crop (1947-48) for the second quar- 
ter of 1948 amounted to 121,932 bags of 
60 kilograms each, as compared with 
52,958 bags sold during the second quar- 
ter of 1947. 

Total coffee sales as of June 30, 1948, 
for the 9 months of the current crop 
and quota year (1947-48) amounted to 
389,815 bags as against 279,486 bags in 
the preceding year. 

Estimated exports to June 30, 1948, 
from the 1947-48 crop amounted to 336,- 
854 bags, as compared with 217,428 bags 
from last year’s crop shipped through 
June 30, 1947. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Production of tea in French Indochina 
in 1948 will amount to about 2,000 metric 
tons, about the same as the 1947 output. 
Prior to World War II about 8,000 tons 
of tea were produced annually. 

Up to 300 metric tons of black tea plus 
an equal or larger quantity of green tea 
may be exported during 1948 depending 
on market conditions. If world prices 





remain below local prices, little tea will 
be exported, as domestic consumption 
can absorb all current production, No 
exports are reported for the first 3 
months of 1948 by the Bulletin Econo. 
mique de l]’Indochina but customs stg. 
tistics show, for that quarter, exports 
from Tonkin of 75 metric tons. During 
April 1948 Cochinchina exported 66 met- 
ric tons of tea to Marseille, France. Prior 
to World War II about 2,000 tons of tea 
were being exported annually. During 
1947, 667 metric tons of tea were exported 
from Cochinchina. No other exports 
from Indochina were recorded during the 
year. 


Cacao Exports, Ivory Coast, 
WEST AFRICA 


FRENCH 


Exports of cacao from the Ivory Coast 
colony, French West Africa, during the 
first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 8,581 
metric tons, valued at 208,395,000 CFA 
(Colonial French African) francs (until 
January 25, 1948, the official rate of ex- 
change was 70.06 CFA francs to the 
United States dollar. Since that date the 
official rate has been 126.11 CFA francs 
to the United States dollar, but the free- 
market rate for the dollar has varied 
from 168 to 180 CFA francs). Cacao ex- 
ports in the first 4 months of 1948 were 
Shipped to the following countries: 
France, 7,881 tons; Belgium, 600 tons; 
and Tunisia, 100 tons. 


SumS AVAILABLE FOR COFFEE PURCHASES, 
GERMANY 


Recent announcements made by JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) authori- 
ties state that $2,400,000 was to be made 
available for the purchase of coffee in 
Germany during the second quarter of 
1948. These imports were to consist of 
Rio 5 and Rio 7 qualities to be imported 
from Brazil. During the third and 
fourth quarters of 1948 additional sums 
of $2,500,000 and $2,600,000, respectively, 
have been set aside for coffee purchases. 


Fruits 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION, CANNING, AND 
EXPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban pineapple production in 1948 is 
estimated at approximately 370,000,000 
pounds net (fresh-pineapple equivalent). 
This is about the same as in 1947 but 
137 percent more than annual average 
production in prewar years. 

The Cuban canning industry estab- 
lished a record in 1948 by packing about 
191,000,000 pounds or 52 percent of the 
year’s total production. Brining plants 
used about 29,000,000 pounds, including 
3,000,000 pounds packed in 70° Brix heavy 
sirup. 

Exports of Cuban pineapple products 
during the first half of 1948 were valued 
at $5,600,000, almost half again as large 
as exports in the like period of 1947. 
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over four-fifths of the total represented 
canned products. Exports of fresh fruit 
jagged, but by the end of 1948 will prob- 
ably total 75,000,000 pounds (1,000,000 
crates). (One crate of pineapple=about 
g0 pounds avoirdupois gross, 75 pounds 


net.) 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF BANANAS FROM 
BRAZIL 


Exports of bananas from Brazil in the 
first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
2,572,000 bunches, or an increase of 33 
percent when compared with exports in 
che corresponding period of 1947. The 
bulk of these exports, 2,238,000 bunches, 
went to Argentina, with Uruguay taking 
330,000 bunches and the United States 
the remaining 4,000. 

The exportation of 830,000 bunches of 
pananas in March 1948 sets a new high 
record for Brazilian banana shipments in 
a single menth. 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIA'S WHEAT HARVEST AND EXPORTS 


According to latest revised estimates, 
the 1947-48 harvest of wheat totaled 
228,390,000 bushels from 13,981,000 acres 
in Australia, giving an average yield of 
16.34 bushels per acre. Compared with 
the five prewar years ended 1938-39, 
these figures represent increases of 
1,000,000 acres or 7.7 percent in area 
sown, 74,000,000 bushels or 48 percent in 
total production, and 4.45 bushels per 
acre in average yield, according to the 
Commonwealth Statistician. 

Despite losses due to unseasonable 
weather at the time of harvest, he stated 
that the 1947-48 crop exceeded the pre- 
ceding record crop in 1932-33 by 14,500,- 
000 bushels or 6.8 percent. The harvest 
in New South Wales and Queensland 
constituted records and exceeded the 
average production during the 5 years 
ended 1938-39 by 88.3 percent and 146.3 
percent, respectively; production in Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia was above the prewar average. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour, in 
terms of wheat, in the first 5 months of 
the 1947-48 wheat year (December 1, 
1947, to April 30, 1948) amounted to 
53,241,099 bushels, more than treble 
those of 17,339,737 bushels in the cor- 
responding period of the 1946-47 season. 
The 1947-48 season’s shipments were 
composed of 36,447,279 bushels of wheat 
and the equivalent of 16,793,820 bushels 
of wheat in flour (349,871 tons) as com- 
pared with 3,938,272 bushels and 13,401,- 
465 bushels (279,197 tons), respectively, 
in the corresponding period of the 1946- 
47 cereal year. 


Poultry and Products 


IRELAND'S EGG EXPorRTS 


Under the egg agreement with the 
United Kingdom, Ireland’s egg exports 
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New Procedure for Granting of Licenses for Rice Shipments to Cuba 


Licenses to export rice to Cuba during the second half of 1948 will be 
granted in accordance with a new procedure concurred in by the Rice Export 
Advisory Committee which met in Washington on August 10, the Department 
of Commerce has announced through the Office of International Trade. 

The new procedure divides the allocation of rice for Cuba for the period 
July-December 1948 (2,817,500 ewt.) into two sub-allocations: 1,600,000 
ewt. to be licensed for export during August, September, and October; 
1,217,500 ewt. to be licensed for export during November and December. 

The new procedure becomes effective immediately and licensing will pro- 
ceed as follows: 


1. Each applicant may apply for and receive a license, or licenses, in an amount 
equal to 10 percent (rounded to the nearest 1,000 cwt.) of the shipments of rice he 
made to Cuba during the period of July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948, or 1,000 ewt., which- 
ever is greater (but in no case will such license be issued for an amount in excess of 
40,000 ewt.), provided 

(a) The applicant submits to the Office of International Trade a detailed signed 
statement of his shipments of rice to Cuba during the period July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948, 
including the date of each shipment. Such statement need be submitted only once. 

(b) Each license application is accompanied by a copy of an irrevocable letter of 
credit or a copy of a domestic bank’s advice of an irrevocable letter of credit opened for 
the account of the purchaser or ultimate consignee. Such copy must be officially signed 
by the issuing or advising bank. A photostatic copy of the original irrevocable letter 
of credit or original advice of irrevocable letter of credit will be accepted in lieu of the 
official signed copy. In each case, the applicant must certify the amount of the unused 
balance of the letter of credit remaining after deducting the amount involved in trans- 
actions for which licenses have been issued. 

2. Additional Licenses 

(a) An applicant who has received a license, or licenses, authorizing shipment of 
10,000 ewt., or more, of rice to Cuba under the provisions set forth in item 1 above, may 
apply for and receive additional licenses upon submission of certified copies of on-board 
ocean bills of lading, bearing the export number (or numbers) showing that he actually 
has shipped against the license (or licenses) previously granted under this procedure, 
in an amount equivalent to that for which he is applying. 

(b) An applicant who has received a license, or licenses, authorizing shipment of less 
than 10,000 ewt., of rice to Cuba under the provisions set forth in item 1 above, may 
apply for an amount up to twice the amount he has shipped, as shown on the certified 
copies of on-board ocean bills of lading, to accompany such application, provided such 
amount does not exceed 10,000 cwt. When an applicant qualifies to receive a license, 
or licenses, covering an amount up to 10,000 cwt., subsequent license applications shall 
be submitted in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) above. , 

3. Applications will be considered for validation during August, September, and Octo- 
ber in the order they are received until 1,600,000 cwt. have been licensed, after which 
time applications will be held for consideration during November and December in the 
order they were received. License applications accompanied by letters of credit which 
by their terms expire before shipment can be effected after the beginning of the second 
licensing period, will be returned to the applicant without action. 

1. License will be validated for a period of 60 days. 


The Committee requested that OIT return licenses to applicants by air 
mail, after approval. Present regulations do not permit the OIT to provide 
air-mail postage for the return of approved licenses. However, where 
applicants include self-addressed air-mail-stamped envelopes, these will be 
used in returning approved licenses. 





increased considerably in the first 5 
months of 1948, amounting to 15,677,900 
dozen worth £2,698,696 (£1 
United States currency) as compared 


about $4.03 cated near Guayaquil. 





during the corresponding period of 1947. 
The only cement plant in Ecuador is lo- 
Inasmuch as new 
machinery has recently been installed, 


with 10,067,190 dozen worth £1,356,331 this plant expects its production to 


in the corresponding period of 1947. The 
export price to producers of hen eggs 
was 3s. per dozen (1s.= about 20 cents 
United States currency). 


General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Cement production in Ecuador during 
the 3-month period April-June 1948 
amounted to 242,644 sacks of 42.5 kilo- 
grams each compared with 151,605 sacks 


satisfy domestic demand, thus rendering 
imports unnecessary. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASING, EGYPT 


The installation of a new kiln has 
brought the potential annual production 
capacity of Egypt’s two cement factories 
to 800,000 metric tons. It is expected 
that this total will be reached in 1948 
and that 100,000 metric tons will be avail- 
able for export each year, beginning late 
in 1948. The 1947 output was 650,000 
tons. The two companies have agreed 
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to sell their product (portland cement 
made by the wet process) at the same 
price—428 piasters (about $17.70) per 
metric ton f. o. b. factory. The prewar 
price was 300 piasters (about $12.35). 


MARKET IN HAITI FOR BICYCLES 


Bicycles are in greater demand in Haiti 
than ever before. Although a small 
market, United States exporters are ad- 
vised to increase the advertising of their 
products in order to maintain sales at 
a competitive level with similar products 
from Europe. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 800 new bicycles will be im- 
ported during 1948. At present 1,400 
bicycles are licensed with the police de- 
partment. Imports during the fiscal 
year 1946-47 amounted to 626 bicycles 
valued at 92,810 gourdes (1 gourde is 
equivalent to $0.20 U. S. currency). Of 
these the United States furnished 326 
valued at 48,898 gourdes and the United 
Kingdom supplied 300 valued at 43,912 
gourdes. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COR- 
RUGATED BoxEs, VENEZUELA 


Plans for expansion by the only im- 
portant manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes in Venezuela are being completed. 
The domestic industry expects that in 
the near future it will be able to meet 
the entire demand for home consump- 
tion. However, at present the United 
States product is effectively competing 
on both a price and quality basis. It is 
antic/pated that when domestic produc- 
tion costs can be reduced and the quality 
of the Venezuelan product improved, the 
volume of imported boxes will decline. 

Average annual output by the Vene- 
zuelan company during the 3-year pe- 
riod, 1945-47, is estimated at about 
2,300,000 boxes. Imports increased from 
approximately 379,000 pounds in 1945 to 
about 700,000 pounds in 1946, and to 
1,200,000 pounds in 1947, according to 
trade estimates. 


MARKET FOR TIN CANS AND OTHER 
CANNING EQUIPMENT, JAMAICA 


Purchasers of tin cans in Jamaica are 
seeking suppliers in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere in the sterling area, al- 
though Jamaican needs traditionally 
have been supplied by United States and 
Canadian can-manufacturing compan- 
ies. The present situation is attributed 
to the uncertain prospect of obtaining 
import permits for supplies from the 
usual sources. In general, it is believed 
that supplies of tin cans which will be 
used in packing goods for export will not 
be curtailed. 

The Depariment of Commerce and In- 
dustries, which markets Jamaica’s major 
agricultural exports and supervises the 
collection and packing of these crops, has 
requested a grant from the British Gov- 
ernment of £20,749 (about $83,000) to 
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establish an experimental cannery. The 
projected plant would operate under 
Government supervision for 3 years, and 
would have a capacity of 20,000 cases 
annually. 

Other users of cans are the two manu- 
facturers of edible oils, fats, and soap. 
Compound lard and margarine are 
packed in 5-pound tins, and cooking oils 
are sold in square 5-gallon cans. These 
containers are imported flat. Cans also 
are used for packaging floor and auto- 
mobile waxes prepared by a local plant. 
These are made and also lithographed in 
Canada, and are shipped in large cartons 
which can be used for reshipping. 

Import licenses have been approved 
for purchase of glass jars for preserves 
and marmalades from the Uniter States 
when firm export orders have been pre- 
sented to the Trade Controller. 


ASSISTANCE FOR POLAND’S HANDICRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


The number of handicraft establish- 
ments in Poland increased from 129,446 
at the end of 1946 to 145,727 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, afid the number of em- 
ployees from 276,363 to 327,182, accord- 
ing to the Polish press. 

In order to make wider use of the pro- 
duction capacity of these establishments, 
so-called linked transactions reportedly 
are under consideration. In accordance 
with this plan a central establishment 
will receive special allocations of raw ma- 
terials, on condition that the articles 
made therefrom will be delivered at suit- 
ably calculated prices to specified groups 
for sale to their members, 

In 1946 the trade handled by the cen- 
tral organization did not exceed 250,- 
000,000 zlotys, but during the first 10 
months of 1947 this trade amounted to 
more than 2,000,000,000 zlotys, with a 
considerably larger assortment of raw 
materials distributed. ‘(The official rate 
of exchange for U. S. currency is 100 
zlotys to the dollar; the commercial rate 
is 400 to the dollar.) 

For the purpose of filling the gaps in 
the ranks of handicraft workers, caused 
by war, and also as a means of increas- 
ing the number of independent artisans, 
some regulations of the industrial law 
concerning professional schooling have 
been simplified for a period of 5 years. 
The investment plan for 1948 provides 
about 70,000,000 zlotys of Treasury 
credits and about 110,000,000 zlotys of 
banking credits for the handicraft in- 
dustry. The 3-year plan of economic 
reconstruction for 1947-49 provides that 
employment conditions be restored to the 
prewar level by the end of 1949. 





Large stocks of sponges reportedly are 
held by Turkish producers and exporters 
because of difficulties in obtaining export 
licenses. 


Leather 
and Products 


NEW SYNTHETIC TANNING MATERIAL 
AUSTRIA 


Lemantane, a synthetic tanning mate. 
rial is produced in a newly constructeg 
factory in Austria, according to a British 
trade publication. Monthly output js 
about 60 tons at this time, but when fy) 
production is reached, it is expected that 
a surplus over domestic needs will be 
available for export. 


ICELAND’S EXPORTS OF SALTED SKINS 


In the first 6 months of this year 
Iceland exported 235,200 salted sheep- 
skins and 73,300 kilograms of green salteg 
skins. Finland took most of the sheep. 
skins, followed by the United Kingdom, 
and Belgium took the larger portion of 
the green salted skins. 

Exports of these items in the first ¢ 
months of 1947 amounted to 141,899 
green salted sheepskins and 60,900 kilo- 
grams of other green salted skins, 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


In the first 6 months of this year, with 
corresponding 1947 figures in parenthe- 
ses, declared exports from Paraguay to 
the United States included 10,822 kilo- 
grams of wet salted hides, $6,560 (none); 
1,060 kilograms of dry salted hides, 
$65,333 (none); 794 kilograms of slunk 
skin, $1,000 (none); 46 crocodile skins, 
$1,064 (2, $36); 5,300 jabali skins, $10,475 


(2,600, $5,689); 2,100 carpincho hides, 
$6,037 (none); and 412,925 kilograms of 
quebracho extract, $49,997 (291,403, 
$49,300). 


HIDE EXPORTS, MANUFACTURING FIRMS, 
SIAM 


Exports of hides from Siam averaged 
about 2,000 piculs monthly (1 picul 
133'2 pounds) according to a British 
trade periodical. The export trade is 
handled by 25 firms in Bangkok, most 
shipments going to Malaya, Europe, and 
the United States. 

Bangkok has four tanneries, one of 
which is owned and operated by the Min- 
istry of Industry. Four large firms pro- 
duce shoes and bags, and several smaller 
establishments manufacture hand-made 
leather goods. 


URUGUAY’'S PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS 


In the first 5 months of this year Uru- 
guay produced 406,876 cattle hides, 
25,337 calf and kip skins, and 244,804 
sheep and lamb skins. Domestic con- 
sumption totaled 142,406 cattle hides, 
7,094 calf and kip skins, and 36,721 sheep 
and lamb skins. Exports totaled 17,647,- 
449 kilograms of salted cattle hides, 
1,306,763 kilograms of dry cattle hides 
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(calf and kip skins are included in both 
these items), 87,525 kilograms of salted 
sheep and lamb skins, and 3,863,942 kilo- 
grams of dry sheep and lamb skins (in- 
cluding some pickled skins). 


PRODUCTION AND Imports, ITALY 


Leather and leather-product produc- 
tion in Italy in 1947 recorded a substan- 
tial increase over 1946 and a level of 
activity fairly close to that before the 
war. 

In 1947, imports of dyeing and tanning 
materials totaled 12,150 tons and exports, 
10,789 tons. 


Lumber 
and Products 


TIMBER-PRODUCT OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Log production in Japan totaled 2,264,- 
689 M board feet in the first 4 months of 
1948, compared with 2,702,560 M feet in 
the corresponding period of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Japanese Bureau of Forestry. 
Lumber production amounted to 1,193,- 
364 M feet in the 4-month period ended 
April 1948, compared with 1,044,720 M 
feet in the corresponding period of 1947. 
The 1947 index of lumber production was 
118.2 (1930-34 — 100) , compared with 91.6 
in 1946 and a high of 187.0 in 1941. 

Exports of railway ties amounted to 
158.371 pieces in the first 4 months of 
1948, compared with 100,000 pieces in the 
corresponding period of 1947, according 
to official trade data. Exports during all 
of 1947 totaled 656,138 ties. 

Exports of other timber products in 
1947 included 96,525 telephone poles, 
most of which went to Korea, and 
6.544.993 cubic feet of pit props, all of 
which were sent to China. 


Bamsoo Exports FROM JAPAN 


Bamboo exports from Japan during 
1947 comprised 2,454,000 pieces of moso- 
bamboo stakes, 130,475 pieces of moso 
bamboo, 672,934 bundles of other types of 
bamboo, 196,215 bamboo poles, and 251,- 
700 bamboo rakes. All of the poles and 
rakes, and practically all of the stakes, 
went to the United States. 


TIMBER-PRODUCT IMPORTS INTO TUNISIA 


Imports of timber products into Tu- 
nisia from the United States during 1947 
were as follows: 1,549 metric tons of sawn 
pine lumber valued at about $133,700; 
1,036 tons of squared timber valued at 
$100,100; and 66 tons of poles, pit props, 
and similar items valued at $4,700. 





Preliminary estimates of production 
of menthol in China for 1948 indicate a 
total of about 150,000 pounds, or about 
three times the quantity manufactured 
in 1947, reports the foreign press. 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


AMOUNT OF FARM MACHINERY INCREASED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia took more than 6,000 
tractors in 1945, and as of January 1, 
1948, the total number of tractors in the 
country was reported to be 16,000. The 
press reports that Czechoslovakia is 
scheduled to receive 30,000 tractors under 
the 5-year plan, which means 3 tractors 
to each village or 1 tractor to each 370 
acres of land. 

The motor “robot”? Wikov PF 6, de- 
signed for miscellaneous farm work, in- 
cluding plowing, digging, soil breaking, 
harvesting, and spraying, is being pro- 
duced by the Agrostroj national enter- 
prise at a rate reported to be 13 percent 
above last year’s output. Plans call for 
exports to 30 countries, according to the 
report. 


Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts imported into the Belgian Congo 
during 1947 totaled 733 metric tons val- 
ued at 69,907,000 francs. (1 franc= 
$0.0228 United States dollars.) 

Exports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products during the same period 
totaled 1,183 metric tons valued at 51,- 
930,000 francs. 


Ort FROM SHARK LIVERS, BRAZIL 


Supporting evidence from Brazilian 
sources of the large yield of high-grade 
oil obtainable from shark livers is con- 
tained in the results of experiments con- 
ducted at the Academy of Chemical In- 
dustry in Parana. These results, which 
are recorded in the first issue of the 
Academy’s quarterly publication, A Re- 
torta, were obtained by using the oil from 
sharks of a species abundant around the 
coasts of Parana. 

The oil was found to be particularly 
rich in vitamin A, about 10 times as high 
as is found in the average cod-liver oil, 
and its content of vitamin D was nearly 
equal to that of the cod product. 


THE FIVE-YEAR SALTE PLan, Braziu 


In connection with the 5-year SALTE 
Plan advocated to the Brazilian Con- 
gress by President Dutra, programs are 
suggested for eradication of yellow fever 
and trachoma. The amount of money 
to carry out this yellow-fever work is 
placed at 344,195,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro=5.3 cents U. S. currency) to be 
spent during the 5-year period. It is 


estimated that there are 750,000 inhabi- 
tants affected by trachoma in Brazil, the 
largest numbers being in Ceara, Rio 
Grande do Sul, and Sao Paulo. Only 
about one-third of those affected have 
been given assistance, despite the fact 
that the benefits received by those who 
have been treated are inestimable. In 
the campaign against trachoma, the 
SALTE Plan sets aside the amount of 
16,500,000 cruzeiros. 

Expenditures for cancer control under 
the Plan would amount to 39,000,000 
cruzeiros. 

The SALTE Plan likewise gives con- 
sideration to psychiatric treatment. It 
is estimated that there are more than 
50,000 mental cases which have not had 
access to treatment and are unable to 
enter hospitals because of lack of space. 
The objective of the SALTE Plan will 
be to install 10,000 hospital beds for this 
purpose; 200,000,000 cruzeiros will be 
needed. The Plan includes a recom- 
mendation that two hospital beds per 
thousand inhabitants should be provided. 
The cost of such a program, it is believed, 
would be approximately 460,000,000 
cruzeiros. 

To provide the necessary funds for 
sanitary engineering, the sum of 100,- 
000,000 cruzeiros should be set aside and 
employed over a period of 5 years in 
order to provide a basis for the solution 
of problems in connection therewith. 


REPORT ON VALUE OF PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Of the 12 groups into which the chem- 
ical and allied materials industries are 
divided for Canadian Government sta- 
tistical purposes, two showed increases in 
value of production in 1947 over 1946— 
soaps and cleaning preparations (37.4) 
and medicinals (2.5). A decrease of 20.5 
percent was registered by the toilet- 
preparations industry, states the foreign 
press. 


ANIMAL-DISEASE-CONTROL PROGRAM, 
CHINA 


It is reported that the animal-disease-. 
control program, originally supplied by 
UNRRA, has in operation at the present 
time 5 grade “A” serum laboratories, 25 
grade “B” serum-manufacturing plants, 
and 25 field-operation units. Nanking 
is the chief center for manufacturing 
animal serums and vaccines. The other 
two centers for this type of work are lo- 
cated in Formosa and Peiping. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FRom 
HonG Kone 


Declared exports of drugs and medic- 
inals from Hong Kong to the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1948 
included the following items: Psyllium 
husks, 166,995 pounds valued at $10,170; 
senna, 42,560 pounds, $7,814; ginseng, 16 
pounds, $2,503; rhubarb, 7,840 pounds, 
$2,563; sandalwood, 105 pounds, $219; 
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galangal root, 85,275 pounds, $2,258; and 
gum benzoin, 2,003 pounds, $3,861; agar, 


20,233 pounds, $29,616; and “Chinese 
medicines,” 194,558 pounds, $249,701. 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICINALS FOR ANIMALS, 
JAPAN 


Practically all medicinals and biologi- 
cals used in the treatment of animals in 
Japan are reported to be produced within 
the country. Among the more prevalent 
animal diseases reported during the first 
4 months of 1948 were the following: 
Pullorum, 8,344 cases; trichomoniasis, 
735 cases; strangles, 473 cases; equine in- 
fectious anemia, 162 cases; hog cholera, 
110 cases; equine infectious abortion, 61 
cases; swine plague, 46 cases; and swine 
erysipelas, 34 cases. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products into the Republic of the 
Philippines during the first quarter of 
1948, as reported by the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics, were 
valued at 3,070,000 pesos (1 Philippine 
peso=$0.50 United States dollars), a 
decrease from the average quarterly im- 
ports amounting to 4,084,000 pesos in 
1947. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW DrvuG STORES, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Secretary of Justice, Republic of 
the Philippines, has ruled that the Phil- 
. ippine Board of Pharmaceutical Examin- 
ers and Inspectors has no power to limit 
the establishment of new drug stores to 
places beyond 200 meters from estab- 
lished drug stores. The Secretary stated 
that the effect of the proposed regulation 
would be to limit the number of drug 
stores and minimize competition in the 
sale of medicines—which would benefit 
only the already-established owners and 
would prejudice the public. 


ESTIMATED YIELDS FROM MEDICINAL-PLANT 
Crops, TANGANYIKA 


Estimates of medicinal-plant harvests 
in Tanganyika Territory for the year 
ending December 31, 1948, as of April 30, 
1948, included the following items: Cin- 
chona bark, 70 long tons; colombo root, 
100 tons; and papain, 80 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING OF CINCHONA 
Bark, TANGANYIKA 


The present output of cinchona bark 
in Tanganyika Territory is produced en- 
tirely on European estates in the Usam- 
bara Mountains, Tanga Province. The 
bark is obtained mainly from Cinchona 
succirubra and C. ledgeriana. 

All cinchona bark now produced in 
Tanganyika is processed locally in the 
Government-owned factory for the pro- 
duction of totaquina tablets. It is ex- 
pected that this factory will be taken 
over by a syndicate of cinchona growers 
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and that bark for export will thereafter 
be available in quantities determined by 
the syndicate. 


DaTA INCLUDED IN PARTIAL CENSUS OF 
PropucTIon, U. K. 


Preliminary Report No. 4, of the re- 
sults of the Partial Census of Production, 
1946, for the United Kingdom, published 
in the British Board of Trade Journal 
of June 12, includes the following data: 


Kind of Output 1946 1937 
Acetanilide__-___ thous. cwt_-_ 25.8 () 
Acid (nicotinic) _thous.lbs_-_ 13.3 (*) 
Bismuth salts and compounds 

(excluding pigments) 
thous. 1bs 701.4 (7) 
Bromides, not elsewhere spec- 

IO sich sa wrest thous. cwt_- 13.3 10.5 
Chloroform _---- thous. lbs__ 2,291.9 820.6 
Collodion -_ _--~-- thous. gals_- 6.4 6.1 
Hexamine______thous. cwt-_- 48.8 (") 
Iodides, not elsewhere spec- 

ified excluding ethyl io- 
ee: thous. lbs_-_ 113.2 51.4 
ES do 75.5 115.0 
Potassium iodide 
thous. cwt 3.8 3.5 
Fine chemicals, not elsewhere 
specified: 
Technical__thoug. cwt 27.0 67.5 
Synthetic perfumery 
chemicals_thous. cwt 27.7 11.7 
Medicinal chemicals 
thous. cwt 37.8 39.8 
Other fine chemicals 
thous. cwt. 18.2 44.3 


Not separately recorded. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION OF 16-MIL- 
LIMETER FILMS, BOLIVIA 


The distribution and exhibition of 16- 
millimeter theatrical films continues to 
be free from restrictions within Bolivia 
except insofar as foreign exchange for 
their importation is governed by a quota 
fixed by the Minister of Finance. This 
quota was $500 per month until Decem- 
ber 1947, but was raised to $1,000 per 
month during the first half of 1948 be- 
cause of the expanding activities of dis- 
tributors and exhibitors of this type of 
film. On July 1, 1948, the quota was 
further increased to $1,500 per month. 
Only one agency, Bolivia Films, Ltd. (for- 
merly Fomento Cultural Cinematogra- 
fico), is at present importing and dis- 
tributing 16-mm. films. This company 
reports that it has 70 feature films and 
about 120 short subjects in circulation. 
By terms of its contract with United 
States producers, this company cannot 
distribute films for exhibition in locali- 
ties where 35-mm. films are being shown. 

Within the past year Bolivian Films, 
Ltd., has been engaged in the production 
of several 16-mm. short subjects, gen- 
erally items of local interest only. Films 
exposed by this company are processed in 
the United States. The company has 


four 16-mm. motion-picture cameras, a) 
of United States manufacture. 

In about 25 towns in Bolivia, 16-mm. 
theatrical films currently are being 
shown in fixed locations, although none 
of these places actually are motion. 
picture theaters. These films are shown 
regularly in large patios, schools, ang 
municipal halls, except in a few towns 
where regular showings are held in the 
municipal theater. Besides these 25 fixeg 
locations, there are 13 traveling exhibj- 
tors who have regular circuits in aj 
parts of the country. Capacity of the 
various places where films are shown 
ranges from 100 to 300 persons, and ad- 
mission prices usually are 10 to 15 bolj- 
vianos for adults and 5 bolivians for 
children. 

The 16-mm. films imported by Boliy- 
ian Films, Ltd., are distributed on ag 
rental rather than on an outright sales 
basis. Besides films of United States orj- 
gin, several 16-mm. films produced in 
Mexico are being distributed in Bolivia. 
The 16-mm. versions of Argentine films 
also are being distributed. 

There are approximately 70 projectors 
available for exhibition of 16-mm. films 
in Bolivia. Of this total, about 25 are 
used for exhibition in fixed locations and 
19 are available for use by mobile units. 
The United States Information Service 
has 14 projectors and the British Em- 
bassy has 3. Practically all projectors in 
Bolivia are of United States manufacture. 


FILMS REVIEWED BY NETHERLANDS Bopy 


During the period February 1, 1948, to 
April 30, 1948, 140 feature films were pre- 
sented to the Netherlands Censorship 
Board for review. Of this total, 65 were 
from the United States, 24 from the 
United Kingdom, 18 from France, 2 from 
Russia, 1 film was produced in the Neth- 
erlands, and 30 were from various other 
countries. During this period, 5 features 
were rejected in full—2 British films, 
1 Danish, 1 Mexican, and 1 Swedish. 

For the month of May 1948, it is re- 
ported that 44 feature films were re- 
viewed, 28 coming from the United 
States, 5 from the United Kingdom, 6 
from France, 4 from Denmark, and 1 
from Switzerland. Of this total, 3 United 
States films were rejected in full, as were 
2 Danish films, 1 French, and 1 British. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UrRvuUGUAY, First HALF 
1948 


Of the 206 feature films imported into 
Uruguay during the first 6 months of 
1948, the United States supplied 115; 
Mexico and Argentina supplied 24 each; 
France, 15; the United Kingdom, 10; 
Spain, 11; Italy, 4; and 1, each, came 
from Chile, Austria, and Switzerland. 
As foreign products have become more 
available, competition has increased. In 
the January—June period Argentina com- 
peted with Mexico for second place. 
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French pictures also showed an increase, 
although Spanish films registered the 
jargest increase. Since some British 
films are released through United States 
producers, the figure shown for British 
jmports does not accurately reveal the 
popularity of British pictures in Uruguay. 

Montevideo Films, the producing com- 
pany for Grandes Estudios Filmadores 
Rio Platenses, which recently completed 
the film “Esta Tierra es Mia’’, announced 
that it would soon start production of 
a second film. The first-mentioned film 
has not as yet been released to the public, 
although CENSA (Compania Exhibidora 
Nacional S. A.), an exhibiting company, 
has contracted to show it. 

As of July 1, 1948, there were 194 thea- 
ters in Uruguay with a total seating 
capacity of 109,635. Of these, 92 are in 
Montevideo and 102 in the interior. It is 
difficult to obtain reliable statistics on 
theater attendance outside of the capital 
city of Montevideo, although it is appar- 
ent that the public is buying more ad- 
missions than ever before. In 1947, a 
total of 14,181,734 tickets were sold in 
Montevideo, a substantial increase over 
the 12,443,087 of 1946, and more than 
double any prewar total. Admissions 
fluctuate with the seasons—in February 
1947 the low figure of 636,562 was re- 
ported, whereas in May the number of 
a¢missions reached a high of 1,443,500. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of rosin in the United 
Provinces, India, in the quarter ended 
December 1947 was 1,119 long tons, but 
it dropped to 857 tons in the first quarter 
of 1948. 

The output of turpentine in the last 
quarter of 1947 was 69,452 imperial gal- 
lons. It declined to 57,864 gallons in the 
first 3 months of 1948. 


PRODUCTION OF GUM ARABIC, TANGANYIKA 


The crop of gum arabic in Tanganyika 
Territory for the year ending December 
31, 1948, was estimated, as of April 30, 
1948, at 900 long tons. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of oils, 
waxes, resins, paints, and related prod- 
ucts in the first quarter of 1948 increased 
in value by 62 percent over those in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Totals 
were £405,719 and £250,357, respectively, 
according to official customs statistics. 

Exports of these products in the first 
quarter of 1948 were valued at £217,590. 





Iceland’s two air lines recently pur- 
chased two DC-4’s in addition to one 
DC-3 acquired in May. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF PEANUTS AND SUNFLOWER 
SEED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The preliminary unofficial estimate of 
the 1947-48 peanut production in South 
Africa is 1,233,000 bags (of 100 pounds), 
unshelled. The sunflower crop is un- 
officially forecast at 1,092,000 bags (of 
100 pounds each). 

The final official estimate of the 1946- 
47 peanut crop is 21,000 tons of shelled 
nuts or 630,000 bags, unshelled. The 
final unofficial estimate of the 1946-47 
sunfiower-seed crop based on returns 
from the trade is 280,000 bags. 

The entire production of peanuts and 
sunflower seed is consumed in the Union. 
Peanut seed crushed by oil expressers in 
1947 amounted to about 13,500 short tons, 
and about 2,109 short tons were utilized 
by roasters, school feeding schemes, and 
in the form of peanut butter by manu- 
facturers. The remainder was used for 
seed and feed. 

The vegetable oil seed crushing indus- 
try in South Africa crushed a total of 
57,000 short tons (including both domes- 
tically produced and imported) of oil- 
seeds during 1947. 

There were no exports of peanuts, sun- 
flower seed, or oil in 1947 except for the 
exchange of about 65,000 bags of peanuts 
in the shell for the East African agri- 
cultural-development program in re- 
turn for a like amount of Nigerian sup- 
plies as replacement for crushing pur- 
poses. 

Imports of peanuts from Southern 
Rhodesia amounted to 1,738,958 pounds 
in 1940; 662,075 pounds in 1944; 1,220,- 
569 pounds in 1945; and 57,800 pounds in 
1946. Information for 1947 is not as yet 
available. 

It appears that production of oilseeds 
in 1948-49 will be larger than in 1947-48 
if weather conditions are favorable. The 
production of peanuts and sunflower seed 
fits in well with climatic and farming 
conditions in general in South Africa. 


Paints 
and Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the 5-month period January to 
May 1948 increased $1,136,000 in value 
over those in the like period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Totals were $6,413,000 and $5,- 
277,000, respectively. 


New Factory To BEGIN PRODUCTION 
AUSTRALIA 


The new paint factory of Lewis Berger 
& Sons (South Australia) Pty., Ltd., at 
Edwardstown, is nearing completion, ac- 


cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Present plans are to begin produc- 
tion in September or October 1948, and 
output is expected to relieve the shortage 
of paint in South Australia. The plant 
will cost approximately £100,000. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, JAPAN 


Pulp production in Japan increased 
to 120,467 short tons in the first 4 months 
of 1948, from 81,051 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, as indicated in 
the accompanying table. Gains also 
were noted in paper production in the 
first 4 months of 1948 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. The index of 
the paper output was 55.6 in April (1930- 
34=100), as compared with 38.6 in 1947, 
28.4 in 1946, and a high of 174.7 in 1940. 

Exports of paper items from Japan in 
1947 included 1,471 metric tons of news- 
print, 441 tons of cigarette paper, 750 
reams of cigarette paper, and 400 reams 
of cellophane. Most of the newsprint 
and the cigarette paper in tons went to 
China. All of the cigarette paper in 
reams and the cellophane went to Hong 
Kong. 

Pulp and paper imports comprised 
5,970 tons of sulfite pulp (mostly from 
the U.S. S. R.), 1,544 tons of kraft paper 
(from the U. S. S. R.), 2,181 tons of un- 
specified paper (from the United States), 
and 9,400 pounds of scrap paper (from 
the United Kingdom). 


Pulp and Paper Production in Japan, 1947, 
and First 4 Months, 1947-48 
{In short tons] 
First 4 | First 4 


months! months 
of 1947 of 1948 


Item 1947 


183,642 | 50,116 | 68,707 


Mechanical pulp - - - 


Sulfite, unbleached 84,527 | 20,589 | 37,491 


Sulfite, bleached 29, 041 7,141 8, 201 
Total 113, 568 | 27,730 45, 692 


Other pulp-.---- = 15, 370 3, 205 6, 068 
312, 580 | 81,051 


Total pulp 
on 316,411 | 84,479 | 126, 804 


Paper. -- 
Source: Japanese Pulp and Paper Association. 


SULFITE-PULP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD 
PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of sulfite pulp in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany totaled 111,000 
metric tons in 1947, compared with 86,- 
900 tons in 1946, and 550,800 tons in 1936. 

Paper and paperboard production 
amounted to 330,700 tons in 1947, com- 
pared with 311,500 tons in 1946, and 
1,272,000 tons in 1936. Of the total out- 
put in 1947, newsprint represented 
49,200 tons. 

The production index of pulp and 
paper was 37 in February 1948 (1936= 


37 








100), compared with 33 in December 


1947, and 18 in February 1947. (These 
indexes were not adjusted for seasonal 
variation.) 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD IMPORTS, TUNISIA 


Imports of paper and paperboard 
into Tunisia from the United States in 
1847 totaled 845,123 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.204 pounds) valued at 35,117,417 
francs (about $295,000). 


Shipbuilding 


REPORT ON SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Shipbuilding activities in the Nether- 
lands in the first quarter of 1948, as com- 
pared with the preceding quarter, are 
reported by Lloyd’s Shipbuilding Returns 
as follows: 


First quarter 


Shipyard activity we” aed 


948 
Gross Gross 
regis- regis- 
E Num-| tered Num- tered 
Vessels commenced ber tons ber tons 
Steamers__. 4 2, 000 4 
Motorships ae 25 40,039 18 36,550 
Total 29 | 42,039 18 | 36,550 
Vessels launched: 
Steamers_____ : 1 1, 550 1 3, 100 
Motorships___-__- 20 | 25,302 5 13, 251 
Total , 21 | 26,852 6 16, 351 
Vessels completed: 
Steamers ook (*) (') 5 14, 276 
Motorships ‘ (') (1) 21 39, 960 
- () ( 26 54, 236 
Vessels under construc- 
tion at the end of the 
quarter: 
Steamers 12 | 21,200 7 6,450 
Motorships 109 233, 999 105 | 231,077 
Total 121 (255, 199 112 | 237, 527 


! No data available. 


The Netherlands continues to rank 
fourth among the shipbuilding nations, 
preceded by Great Britain, France, and 
Sweden. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Prospects are reported to be good for 
the shipyards of Belfast, Ireland, despite 
an announcement in January 1948 of a 
20-percent reduction in steel allocations. 
Requests for more steel were expected to 
be honored, however, in view of build- 
ing activities including 29 tankers either 
under construction or on order, plus 
an unrevealed number of combination 
cargo-liners for European customers, 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, DANZIG 


The Gdansk Shipyard in Danzig is in 
the process of functionally integrating 
the work of two former yards into one 
large yard under one management. Be- 
fore the war, one of the yards was pre- 
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World Bank’s New Loan to Dutch Shipping Companies 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced recently 
that it has loaned $12,000,000 to four leading Dutch shipping companies, for the purchase 
of six ships. The loans are in the form of 242 percent 1- to 10-year serial mortgage notes 
guaranteed by the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

A group of 10 United States commercial and savings banks has purchased $8,100,000 
of these notes, guaranteed as to principal and interest by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

This is the first time the International Bank has used its guarantee powers and the 
first time it has made a mortgage loan. Under its Articles of Agreement, in addition 
to making direct loans, the Bank may guarantee or participate in loans and may sell, 
with its guarantee, securities held in its portfolio. 

The loan agreements provide for the purchase of two ships each by the Rotterdam-Lloyd 
and the Netherland Line, and one ship each by the Holland-America Line and the 
United Netherlands Navigation Co. 

The 10 participating banks have purchased from the International Bank all of the 
notes maturing in the first 6 years and part of the notes maturing in the seventh year, 
The remaining $3,900,000 of the notes will be retained in the International Bank’s 
portfolio, at least for the present. 

The banks which have purchased the $8,100,000 serial mortgage notes are: 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, San Francisco 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 

Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York 

The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 

First National Bank of New York 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York 

National City Bank of New York 

These loans are the result of a series of discussions between the Nether|:nds authority, 
a number of U.S. banks, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In addition to the 242% interest rate, the shipping companies will pay annually to 
the International Bank a commission of 1 percent and a service charge of 446 percent on 
the amount of notes outstanding. The 1 percent commission is charged by the Bank 
in accordance with the requirements of its Articles of Agreement. Such commissions 
must be set aside in a Special Reserve, which is available only for meeting the Bank’s 
obligations arising out of borrowings and guarantees. 

The six vessels being financed through this loan were used as “flattops” during the 
war and are being reconverted into C3-S—A2 type cargo vessels. The reconversion js 
being carried out by a firm at Mobile, Ala., from whom the ships have been purchased. 
All of the ships are modern, fast, and efficient freighters equipped with steam turbines, 
each of 8,000 gross tonnage, with a lift capacity of 12,500 dead-weight tons, a top speed 
of 16.5 knots, and passenger accommodations for 12 to 15 persons. 

Three of the ships are now in service, and the remaining three are expected to be 
delivered by the end of October. They will probably operate between U. S.-North 
Atlantic-Benelux ports; Gulf-Western European ports; and U. S.-South Asia and South 
Pacific ports. 

The four borrowing shipping companies are old established companies with a reputa- 
tion for sound management and a record of successful operation. None of the companies 
currently has any significant amount of outstanding dollar indebtedness. 

The Netherlands Government has encouraged and supported the rebuilding of the 
country’s merchant marine, and additions already made to the fleet are effecting sub- 
stantial relief of its dollar shortage. Inasmuch as shipping is the most important item 
outside of exports and imports, a revival of the prewar earning power of Dutch shipping 
would contribute vitally to the balance-of-payments position. 

Prior to the war Dutch ships carried about 614 percent of world cargo tonnage (on a 
revenue basis) ; the total now is only 3% to 4 percent. 
from 2,850,000 in 1939 to 1,330,000 tons in mid-1945. 

The addition of the six vessels financed from the present loan will increase the Dutch 
fleet to 2,560,000 tons. A total of 53 cargo vessels and tankers had been provided for in 
the original International Bank loan of $195,000,000 to the Netherlands, fully withdrawn. 
Under the loan agreement dated August 7, 1947, a total of $40,200,000 was allotted for 
this purpose. 


The gross tonnage was reduced 








dominantly German and the other repre- 
sented large British, Dutch, and French 
interests. 

The yards were devoted during the 
war almost exclusively to the construc- 
tion or assembling of German subma- 
rines. Only about 25 percent of the 
original machinery and a few light 
cranes remained when the yards were 
turned over to Poland in the fall of 1945. 
These have been supplemented by some 
UNRRA machinery and a few items from 
postwar Polish production. 


The largest repair job so far under- 
taken is on the motorship Warta, a 
former German freighter of 8,000 dead- 
weight tons, which had been completely 
burned out. Several small passenger ex- 
cursion boats are being restored, and 
four former German torpedo boats and 
a large minesweeper are being converted 
to passenger use. Two small burned-out 
coasters also are being rebuilt on the 
pontoons. 

New construction has until recently 
consisted only of fish cutters—a stand- 
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ard wooden type and a new experimental 
all-steel cutter. According to reports, 10 
of the steel cutters are nearing comple- 
tion and 2 have had satisfactory trial 
runs. Increased capacity and speed are 
claimed, but there has been some criti- 
cism regarding cost, as compared with 
that of the standard wooden cutter. 

Construction of the first of six Polish 
coal iron ships was begun in April 1948. 
Built from French designs, these craft 
will have a deadweight tonnage of 2,500. 
All parts and materials will be produced 
or processed in Poland with the excep- 
tion of motors which will be Swedish. 

Poland’s requirements of new con- 
struction from Polish yards, estimated 
at 36,000 deadweight tons a year, will 
not be reached until 1951. At that time 
Polish capacity will be only 7,500 dead- 
weight tons per ship a year. The capac- 
ity for new construction for this year 
will not exceed 5,000 tons, and new con- 
struction capacity for 1949 is estimated 
at 20,000 tons. 


Telecommunica- 
tion Kquipment 


Rapio SuPPLY SITUATION, AUSTRALIA 


The number of single-receiver licenses 
in force in Australia as of May 31, 1948, 
was 1,694,194, a decline of 42,958 from 
the preceding month. This decline is 
attributed to the failure of owners to 
renew licenses, rather than to an actual 
decrease in the number of sets in use. 
The industry feels, however, that the 
postwar backlog of orders for radio sets 
has been filled and that the manufac- 
turing and selling of radios is the most 
competitive business in the Common- 
wealth today. 

Radio licenses in Australia are dis- 
tributed as follows: New South Wales 
(645,855); Victoria (464,697); Queens- 
land (231,969); South Australia (175,- 
157); Western Australia (119,455); and 
Tasmania (57,061). 


MANUFACTURE OF RADIO RECEIVING SETs, 
U. K. ZONE, GERMANY 


In the British Zone of Germany 10 
firms are manufacturing radio receiving 
sets at the present time. Output totals 
12,000 units monthly. Production capac- 
ity is estimated at 20,000 sets per month, 
providing material and labor are avail- 
able. Production includes both A. C. and 
D. C. sets. Some models are manufac- 
tured according to individual specifi- 
cations. 


SHORTAGE OF RaDIO RECEIVING SETS, PERU 


Radio receiving sets are still in short 
supply in Peru. The principal compe- 
tition is among United States makes, al- 
though British models are being sold in 
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increased quantities. Of the 1947 im- 
ports, 85 percent were of United States 
manufacture and 9 percent were British. 
The increase in sales of British models 
was brought about by shortage of United 
States goods rather than any change in 
preference, according to trade reports. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


SuPPLy SITUATION, FINLAND 


As a result of curtailed imports and re- 
duced manufactures during the war 
years, Finland is faced with a consumer 
deficit of considerable proportions. At 
the same time, the textile industry is 
operating at between 60 and 80 percent 
of capacity. However, textile production 
in recent years has undergone a signifi- 
cant advance both in quality and quan- 
tity. 

Production of miscellaneous textile 
items in 1947, with 1946 figures in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Cotton yarn, 
1,200,000 kilograms (950,000); cotton 
cloth, 30,000,000 meters (26,675,000) ; 
woolen yarn, 1,097,000 kilograms, (366,- 
000); woolen cloth, 6,640,000 meters 
(4,360,000) ; women’s underwear, 1,130,- 
000 sets (843,000) ; children’s underwear, 
1,980,000 sets (1,530,000) ; women’s stock- 
ings, 3,250,000 pairs (3,290,000) ; and chil- 
dren’s stockings, 1,815,000 pairs (1,330,- 
000). 

In prewar years an average of about 
one-third of the country’s needs were 
met by the importation of cloth, but in 
1947 such imports were only 12 percent of 
the 1938 volume. Consumption of wool- 
en cloth in 1947 was only 2 square meters 
per capita, as compared with 4 meters in 
1938. The Supply Ministry has reserved 
about 1,800,000 meters of light flannel, 
annually, for children under 5 years of 
age, and approximately 1,000,000 meters 
of cotton cloth of various kinds for ma- 
ternity uses, as well as 400,000 meters of 
woolen cloth and 600,000 meters of cotton 
cloth for children of school age. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, FIRST QUARTER OF 
1948, RUMANIA 


Spinning and weaving activities in Ru- 
mania’s textile mills increased markedly, 
as indicated by the following production 
figures for the first quarter of 1948, with 
equivalent 1947 figures in parentheses, 
reported in the Rumanian press: Cotton 
yarn, 5,777 metric tons (1,759); cotton 
cloth, 3,562 tons (242); wool yarn, 1,318 
tons (838); and wool fabrics, 980 tons 
(710). 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


In the second quarter of 1948 Switzer- 
land imported 4,800 metric tons of raw 
cotton and 3,200 tons of raw wool, as 
compared with 6,000 and 4,300 tons, re- 


spectively, in the corresponding quarter 
of 1947. Exports of silk and rayon cloth 
declined to 21,100,000 francs from 55,- 
400,000 francs in the second quarter of 
1947. 

In the April to June period of 1948 the 
United States supplied raw cotton valued 
at 110,000 francs, and purchased silk 
and rayon valued at 4,860,000 francs, 
cotton products to a value of 2,290,000 
francs, and embroideries, 2,040,000 
francs. 


Cotton and Products 
Supp.Ly SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Belgium mill stocks of cotton at the 
end of April 1948 amounted to 27,834 
metric tons, including 17,393 tons of 
United States cotton, compared with 
23,847 and 7,374, respectively, at the end 
of July 1947. Cotton consumption for 
the 9-month period, August 1947 to April 
1948, aggregated 71,419 metric tons, in- 
cluding 19,642 tons of United States 
cotton. 

During the first 4 months of 1948, 
monthly production of cotton yarn aver- 
aged 17,524 tons, as compared with a 
monthly average of 6,772 tons for 1947 
and 6,256 tons for 1938. The domestic 
market is said to be saturated and ex- 
ports have tapered off with the result 
that yarn stocks are accumulating. 

Belgian weavers, too, are finding it 
increasingly difficult to export their 
products. Monthly cotton-cloth output 
for the first quarter of 1948 averaged 
slightly higher than the 1947 rate of 
5,574 metric tons which was much 
greater than the 1938 average of 4,124 
tons. 


COTTON-YARN IMPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Imports of cotton yarn into Ireland 
(Eire) in the first 4 months of 1948 
dropped to 1,153,164 pounds, valued at 
£270,006, from 3,023,947 pounds valued 
at £693,489 in the corresponding months 
of 1947. 


PURCHASE OF LARGE COTTON MILL BY 
ITALIAN ORGANIZATION 


Snia Viscosa, a large rayon organiza- 
tion in Italy recently has purchased a 
large cotton mill with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 7.5 percent of the national 
production. The seven plants of this 
cotton mill have 402,124 spindles for cot- 
ton spinning, but no looms. Staple fiber 
and rayon are not being processed at 
present, but the plant may be diverted 
from cotton spinning to rayon manu- 
facture. 


COTTON IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Cotton receipts in the Netherlands 
from October 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, 
amounted to 255,197 bales of which ap- 
proximately 33 percent were from North 
America. Imports of linters and cotton 
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made without a license. 


interest or position of trust. 





Export License Privileges of New Orleans Firm Suspended 


The export license privileges of Swiftway Enterprises, Inc., of 606 Common 
Street, New Orleans, La., have been suspended for a period of 3 months be- 
cause of violation of export-control regulations, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on August 12 through the Office of International Trade. 
The suspension is also applicable to John R. Richards, Roland Von Kurna- 
towski, and Charles S. Williamson III, officers of the New Orleans firm. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Compliance Commissioner, the 
director of OIT’s Commodities Division has revoked all outstanding licenses 
issued to Swiftway Enterprises or to any of the named officers of Swiftway 
Enterprises, and has ruled that all pending license applications submitted by 
any of the respondents shall be returned without action. 
right of each of the respondents to apply for, secure, or use any form of export 
license (including general license) is suspended for a period of 3 months. 

The suspension order was issued after a hearing held in Washington on 
July 7, 1948. The Compliance Commissioner found that the respondents 
were guilty of falsification of a supplementary document submitted with an 
application for amendment of an outstanding export license, and, after 
failure to secure the desired amendment, of using the license to make ship- 
ment to an unauthorized consignee. In effect. therefore. this exportation was 


The suspension of license privileges applies to Swiftway Enterprises. Inc.: 
to each of the individually named respondents; and to any partnership or 
corporation in which any of the respondents holds or acquires a substantial 


In addition, the 








waste were 1,674 bales and 15,148 bales, 
respectively. 


Synthetic Fibers 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON FILAMENT AND 
STAPLE, FRANCE 


Production of rayon filament in France 
in June 1948 amounted to 3,750 metric 
tons, as compared with 3,572 tons in May, 
according to a British trade publication. 
The rayon-staple output, however, de- 
clined slightly from 2,836 tons in May to 
2,716 tons in June. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN RAYON AND NYLON 
MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Because of the world-wide increased 
demand, United Kingdom knitters and 
manufacturers have been ordering larger 
supplies of rayon filament and spun- 
rayon yarns, according to a British trade 
publication. Belgium, Norway, and the 
Netherlands are the largest suppliers of 
the staple now being received. 

Great advances are being made in the 
output of nylon yarns, and the Board of 
Trade President has reported that sup- 
plies of nylon stockings soon may be 
available for the home trade. 


W ool and Products 
INCREASED EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of Argentine wool in the 9- 
month period ended June 30, 1948, were 
140,071 bales (of which 94,853 bales were 
exported to the United States), as com- 
pared with 92,458 bales for the corre- 
sponding 1946-47 period. In view of con- 
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tinuing world demand, producers hope 
that the next wool clip, which will begin 
in October, will bring the highest prices 
yet paid in the River Plate area. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Australian wool exports for the year 
ended June 30, 1948, totaled 2,556,500 
bales of greasy wool, and 707,960 bales of 
scoured, of which 401,700 bales and 
37,200 bales, respectively, were shipped 
to the United States. 


EXpPorTs, ICELAND 


In the first 6 months of 1948 Iceland 
exported 128,200 kilograms of wool, of 
which 120,000 kilograms went to Ger- 
many. Shipments of wool in like months 
of 1947 totaled 256,300 kilograms. 


IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden imported during the first 4 
months of 1948 (corresponding 1947 fig- 
ures in parentheses), 393 tons of wool 
yarn, single (195); 1,397 tons of wool 
yarn, twists (745); 73 tons of wool fab- 
rics over 500 grams per square meter 
(97); 1,178 tons of wool fabrics under 
500 grams per square meter (1,354); and 
42 tons of pile fabrics (5), according toa 
British trade publication. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRANCE 


In the first 4 months of 1948 France 
produced 8,988 metric tons of scoured 
wool, and in the first 5 months, 29,739 
tons of combed wool. Output of combed 
yarns in the first 3 months totaled 16,207 
tons, and carded yarns 17,459 tons. For 
weaving, 23,866 tons of yarn were con- 






sumed in the first quarter. Output oy 


wool carpets in the first 3 months totaleq | 


1,081 tons. 
Exports of wool and products in the 


first 5 months of 1948 included 5,049 tons | 


of combed wool, 226 tons of carded wog 
yarn, 3,841 tons of combed wool yam 
2,237 tons of all-wool fabrics, 224 tong 
of wool blankets, and 207 tons of Wool 
carpets. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF Fax 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Flax cultivation will now be controlleq 
from the growing stage to the finisheg 
product, with the establishment of a new 
cooperative in Czechoslovakia, according 
to a British trade publication. The pur- 
pose is to make Czechoslovakia self-suffi- 
cient in linen-flax manufactures. The 
planted area is to be increased to about 
50,000 acres this year. This should be 
sufficient, it is believed, to supply 50 per. 
cent of the country’s needs. Formerly 
imports have amounted to 75 percent of 
requirements. 


FLAX SHORTAGES LIMIT MILL PRODUCTION, 
U. K. Zone, GERMANY 


The area planted to flax in the British 
Zone of Germany this year amounts to 
approximately 10,000 hectares, accord- 
ing to a British trade magazine. Flax 
spinning mills are operating at only half 
their capacity because of insufficient do- 
mestic supplies. Small shipments of Bel- 
gian and Dutch flax have just arrived. 
These first deliveries will be too small.to 
increase noticeably the production of 
linen products, but these higher-grade 
fibers can be mixed with German flax to 
produce finer and better-grade yarns. 

The 87 linen and linen-mixture weav- 
ing mills are handicapped by the short- 
age of linen yarn caused by the lower 
production and by inability to get yarn 
from East German spinning mills and 
from France, Ireland (Eire), and Bel- 
gium. 

JUTE EXPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Jute exports through Pakistan’s port 
of Chittagong to all countries for the 
period November 1947 to June 1948 to- 
taled 140,366 tons, of which 3,232 tons 
were shipped to India. 

Exports amounted to 122,154 tons dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1948. 


Wearing Apparel 
FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


In 1947 Italy exported 1,606 tons of 
wearing apparel valued at $8,148,000 
(U.S. currency), and imported 2,030 tons 
valued at $1,795,000. 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON HosIery, INDIA 


A permit has been granted by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the exportation of 
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cotton hosiery in larger amounts to all 
permissible countries, including Paki- 
stan, according to a British trade pub- 
jication. Manufacturers may only ex- 
port under the new quota. Each plant 
has been authorized to export 10 percent 
of its 1947 production. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Increased domestic production has en- 
abled Canada to become an important 
flue-cured tobacco-exporting country. 
The formerly important Canadian mar- 
ket for flue-cured leaf from the United 
States has virtually disappeared and 
Canada has become a lively competitor 
of ours in the flue-cured export trade— 
particularly in the United Kingdom 
market. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from Canada 
during the period January through April 
1948 amounted to 8,890,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 11,907,000 pounds for the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Exports dur- 
ing the early months in both years were 
destined chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and the British West Indies. In 1947, 
Canada exported a total of 24,492,000 
pounds of leaf. Most of the exports con- 
sist of flue-cured, although small quanti- 
ties of Burley, and dark tobacco also are 
shipped abroad. 

During the past 10 to 15 years, Canada 
has become an important tobacco-ex- 
porting country. In 1920, less than one- 
third of the tobacco used by Canadian 
manufacturers was of domestic origin. 
The country was a net importer of to- 
bacco, buying largely from the United 
States. With increased production of 
tobacco in Canada, its imports dropped 
sharply. For the period 1925-29, Can- 
ada’s imports of United States leaf 
(chiefly flue-cured) averaged 16,100,000 
pounds annually. During the years 1934- 
38, purchases of United States leaf aver- 
aged Only 4,600,000 pounds. In 1947, 
imports from the United States declined 
to 450,000 pounds, mostly cigar leaf. 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Exports of leaf tobacco from Cuba dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948 totaled 
14,459,000 pounds (unstemmed equiva- 
lent) valued at $9,282,000. For the cor- 
responding period of 1947, exports were 
13,088,000 pounds valued at $10,952,000. 
During the period January through May 
1948, leaf exports to the United States 
amounted to 6,756,000 pounds, or 47 per- 
cent of the total. Spain increased its 
imports of Cuba leaf in 1948, taking 
5,401,000 pounds. Other principal des- 
tinations during the January—May period 
of 1948 were Canada, Chile, and Sweden. 

Exports of Cuban cigars during the 
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in cocoa thus affect their production. 


and 247 tons in 1945. 


the decline in sales to the U. S. 





Caffeine and Theobromine Sales by Brazil Slump from 1947 


Brazil’s exports of caffeine and theobromine this year are expected to 
amount to about 150 tons, according to commercial sources in Brazil. Pro- 
duction of these articles in Brazil originated during the period of wartime 
scarcity, says the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

Main sources of the drugs in Brazil at present are cocoa and its products, 
although some is extracted from coffee and matte. World market conditions 


Main producer of caffeine and theobromine among the Brazilian states is 
Sao Paulo, where local firms were established during the war under contract 
to supply 75 percent of their output to the United States market. 

Brazil’s home market requires about 25 tons of the two drugs yearly, with 
the bigger part going into manufacture of coffee-aspirins, a highly effective 
combination of caffeine and ordinary aspirin. 

In 1947 Brazil shipped abroad 86 tons of caffeine and 68 tons of theobro- 
mine, for a total of 154 tons, compared with exports of 256 tons in 1946 


The United States, which was the main customer in both previous years, 
taking 181 tons in 1946, bought only about 23 tons of caffeine and theo- 
bromine in 1947, with Brazil’s total sales abroad dropping in proportion to 








period January through May 1948 were 
13,420,000 pieces valued at $2,105,000, 
compared with 22,529,000 pieces valued 
at $3,184,000 for the like period of 1947. 
In both years, most of the cigars were 
shipped to Spain, with the United States 
as second-ranking customer. 

Cigarette exports for the first 5 months 
of 1948 totaled 10,522,000 pieces, com- 
pared with 9,457,000 pieces for the cor- 
responding period in 1947. Most of 
Cuba’s cigarette exports are destined to 
Panama and Peru. 





Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute Founded in India 


India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru on July 25 laid the foundation 
stone of the Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute at Karaikudi (South India), the 
first of its kind in India and seventh in 
a chain of national] laboratories to help 
India’s industrial and scientific develop- 
ment. It will be on the lines of the 
Electro-Chemical Research Institute in 
Berlin and other electro-chemical re- 
search institutes in various parts of 
America. 

While the per capita consumption of 
electric power in India at present is low 
compared with the United States and 
Britain, it is expected that before long 
it will increase many times, thanks to 
the setting up of vast hydroelectric 
power projects all over the country. This, 
coupled with the availability of key raw 
materials and labor resources, will, it 
is hoped, lead to a vigorous and multi- 
directional growth of electro-chemical 
industries. 

To start with, the Institute will have 
two main divisions, electrolytic and elec- 


tro-thermy. In addition, there will be 
auxiliary laboratories and workshops, in- 
cluding an analytical section and a 
chemical engineering section. Investi- 
gations will cover problems relating to 
a variety of subjects such as the produc- 
tion of heavy water, other inorganic 
substances and organic chemicals by 
electro-chemical methods, electrode po- 
sition, electro-metallurgy, primary and 
secondary cells, electric furnaces, and 
the like. 

The construction of the buildings will 
begin in a month or two and is expected 
to be completed in 2 or 3 years. The 
laboratory of the institute, however, is 
likely to function within 1 year. The 
total estimated cost of the laboratory 
and equipment is about $1,000,009. A 
South Indian industrialist, Dr. Alagappa 
Chettiar, donated $450,000 and 300 
acres of land. 

Laying the foundation stone of the In- 
stitute, Nehru said: “The true greatness 
of a country does not lie in its army 
but in having a prosperous, contented, 
and productive people. We have, there- 
fore, to build up this greatness so that 
India as a whole may become a symbol 
of progress, happy living, and productive 
activity.” 

It is also proposed to open at Karai- 
kudi an engineering college in 1949, a 
research institute in higher mathe- 
matics to be called the Ramanujam In- 
stitute of Mathematics (after the Indian 
mathematical . prodigy, Ramanujam), 
and a technological and polytechnic in- 
stitute. 





In 19847 Egypt imported from Canada 
chemicals and allied products valued at 
$187,969. 
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Netherlands Participation in 
International Trade Fairs 


The Netherlands, noteworthy for its 
own Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 
at Utrecht, has shown an increasing in- 
terest in the use of international trade 
fairs to promote its foreign trade. A new 
approach to this method of trade promo- 
tion, resulting from present bilateral 
trade conditions, appears to be the direct 
tie-in of exhibits with the existing bi- 
lateral trade agreements with the coun- 
try sponsoring the trade fair. 

Evidence of this approach is given in a 
recent article in the officially sponsored 
publication Economische Voorlichting, 
regarding possible Netherlands partici- 
pation in the Italian Fiera del Levante 
(Near Eastern Fair) at Bari, September 
6-21. It was stated that, in view of the 
recently negotiated trade agreement be- 
tween the Netherlands and Italy, a col- 
lective Netherlands exhibition would be 
organized if sufficient interest were evi- 
denced. The article stated that among 
the products and materials specified in 
this trade agreement which the Nether- 
lands could exhibit at the Bari Trade 
Fair are: Fish, eggs, seeds, nursery prod- 
ucts, essential oils and essences, pharma- 
ceutical products, technical oils, printers’ 
inks, dry paints, various chemical prod- 
ucts and machines (including machinery 
for the agricultural and food industry), 
pig iron and scrap iron. 

In connection with general Benelux de- 
velopments, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg are combining to pre- 
sent Benelux exhibits at foreign trade 
fairs. The first of a proposed series of 
such exhibits was made at the Interna- 
tional Fair held in Paris in May of this 
year. 


International Trade 
Fair, Budapest 


The United States representatives of 
the Budapest International Trade Fair 
have announced that the Budapest Au- 
tumn Fair will be held this year from 
September 3 to 13, 1948. Visitors to the 
Fair may obtain fair certificates, the 
bearers of which are entitled to low-rate 
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Hungarian fair visas and to discount on 
European railroad tickets. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the General Representative of the 
Budapest International Trade Fair in 
the United States: Deak & Co., Inc., 75 
West Street, New York City. 


Bordeaux International 


Trade Fair 


The American Consulate at Bordeaux, 
France, reports that the Agricultural 
Machinery and Equipment Section of 
the twenty-seventh International Bor- 
deaux Fair held from June 13 to 28, 
1948, was dominated by American man- 
ufacturers who displayed the newest 
type of farm machinery, mostly tractors 
and motor-propelled machines. The in- 
terest in American farm machinery was 
great, and the representatives of Amer- 
ican firms at the Bordeaux Fair received 
a very large number of inquiries. Prices 
for American farm equipment were in 
general below those quoted for domestic 
products. As an import authorization 
is required by the French Government, 
it was, however, very difficult to trans- 
act actual business in American farm 
machinery. 

In the Automotive Section, a large dis- 
play of passenger and motor vehicles, 
trucks, busses, motorcycles, and bicycles 





New List of Forthcoming Fairs 
and Exhibitions Abroad 


The list of Forthcoming Fairs 
and Exhibitions Abroad dated May 
1. 1948, and its supplements have 
been revised and are replaced by a 
new list as of August 10, 1948. In- 
terested firms may obtain copies of 
this new list in mimeographed form 
either from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices or from the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, In- 
telligence and Services Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C, 































were on view. There were a few Amer. 
ican cars on exhibit, most automobiles 


being, however, of French make. While 
the Automotive Section was the most 
frequented part of the Fair, dealers re- 
ported relatively few sales, attributing 
it to the scarcity of ready money. In the 
Household-Goods Section, exhibits were 
vastly varied, ranging from cleaners for 
pots and pans to complete household 
furnishings. American-made electric re- 
frigerators attracted a great deal of 
attention. 


Agricultural and Industrial 
Show at Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa 


The annual Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Show at Pietermaritzburg, Union of 
South Africa, of 1948 was attended by the 
record-breaking number of 37,580 visi- 
tors, and was one of the most successful 
fairs held for many years. Although this 
is usually an agricultural fair, the indus- 
trial section was 50 percent larger than 
ever before. The vast majority of in- 
dustrial equipment on exhibit was of 
English and American manufacture, with 
the latter leading. Heavy farm machin- 
ery, especially plows and tractors, were 
predominant, while small electrical 
plants, mechanical milkers, water pumps, 
and general household appliances en- 
joyed considerable attention. Various 
American automobiles and trucks proved 
very popular. The largest single exhibit 
comprised an almost complete line of 
caterpillar equipment, from the heavy 
earth-moving machines to the small 
Diesel electrical power plants. 

The U. S. Consulate at Durban notes 
that American exhibits were well laid out 
and merited the considerable praise ex- 
pressed by spectators. It is believed that, 
although the initiative in putting Ameri- 
can products on display rests largely in 
the hands of the agents of American 
manufacturers, the annual Agricultural 
and Industrial Show of Pietermaritzburg 
is an important medium for introducing 
new mechanical products to the growing 
rural market of this prosperous part of 
South Africa. 
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Reparations News 


, FinaL Due Date FOR ALLOCATION OF 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that eight German war 
and industrial plants containing gen- 


eral-purpose equipment adaptable for 
peacetime production will be allocated as 
reparation among the Western Allied 
Nations, including the United States, in 
the near future, according to informa- 
tion received by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 
These plants are as follows: 


[Due date—September 16 1948] 


Serial num- Plant Location 
ber | 


———— 


Lauerholz Wald in Meck- 


Description 


1048... -- Deutsche Waffen und Plant for production of ammunition. 

B/s/4l7 _Munitionst ibrik A. G lenburger Land. 

1107 Franz Kaminski Hamel!n/Weser Plant for overhaul of aero engines. 

/$/313 : ; 

ae Fisenwerke Weserhuette | Bad Oeynhausen Part plant for production of armored fighting 

B/S/18 A.G vehicles and anti-aircraft guns. 

1710 Dortmunder nion Gelsenkirchen Part plant comprising the equipment for pro- 

B/S/I173 Brueckenbau ‘‘Orange duction of conveyors, boilers, tankwork, and 
; ; pipe lines. 

1718 Geier-Werke (Upmeier) Lengerich Part plant comprising the equipment for the 

B/S/182 production of quarrying and _ processing 

2 “ | equipment. 

1734 P. W. Heider & Co Weidenau/Sieg Netphen Plant for production of boilers, tankwork, and 

B/S/200 pipe lines. 

1752 W. Knapp Wanne-Eickel Plant for production of conveyors and cable- 

B/S/218 ways, pneumatic machinery. 

1770 Messerfabrik Reinshagen Remscheid 


B/8/236 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, may be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western Al- 
lied Nations, including the United States. 
These allocations are made on the basis 
of requests for allocation submitted by 
the governments of the respective na- 
tions. As a guide to this Government 
in determining whether any requests 
should be submitted on behalf of the 
United S-ates, American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the pos- 
sible purchase of any of these plants. 
These plants have been announced in 


Serial number Plant 


47 Paraxol G. m. b. H., Work | 
A/S/}4 = Supplementary Schrobenhausen. 
inventory, 

1323 Reichswerke A. G. fuer Erzberg- 
B/S/389 (18 (vols ind bau u. Eisenhuetten, Huette | 
supplement to plant No Braunschweig (Herman Goer- 

1323 ing Works 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 
ment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
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Plant for production of accessories and fittings. 


previous Reparations News statements 
as available for reparation. The due 
date below represents the final opportu- 
nity for the United States to submit re- 
quests for allocation on behalf of Amer- 
ican firms and citizens. Expressions of 
interest, accompanied by justifying data, 
should be forwarded to the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by Sep- 
tember 16, 1948. 


II, GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following two war and industrial 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


Location Description 


Schrobenhausen Plant, for the production of 


high explosives, 


Druette 1, via Braun- 
schweig 


Part plant, nine 
blast furnaces, steel works, 


rolling mills, and foundries. 


comprising 


Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by Sep- 
tember 20, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Expanding United States 


Imports: Broad Efforts 


Serve Vital Ends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and 
World Trade in Commodities, Part I, 
$1.50 per year.) This enables OIT to 
assist importers in two ways. It permits 
its transportation specialists to advise 
them as to the most practical routes 
for bringing in the goods they purchase 
abroad, and as to the degree of reliance 
which may be placed upon a specific area 
as a source of supply of a given item. 
Equally important under today’s condi- 
tions, it assists the appropriate agencies 
of the United States Government to di- 
rect their energies toward the improve- 
ment and maintenance of international 
transportation, under such programs as 
ECA, for example. 


Foreign Visitors Aided 


AS A CHECK on the effectiveness of its 
services and as a means of promoting 
closer personal contact between buyers 
in the United States and sellers abroad, 
OIT welcomes the growing number of 
foreign business visitors who utilize the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce 
to make trade contacts and to discuss 
with Government specialists current 
conditions affecting the market for their 
products in the United States. Confer- 
ences are frequently arranged for these 
visitors with buyers in ‘various centers 
throughout the country. In this way 
questions of consumer preference, price, 
delivery dates, and the like, which might 
consume months in discussion by mail, 
can be threshed out in the space of a few 
hours’ conversation. Whenever possi- 
ble, persons contemplating this type of 
business visit to the United States are 
urged to let the Foreign Service posts 
know of their plans in advance in order 
that adequate provision may be made 
for their coming, through publication of 
their itineraries in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, for example. (See “Foreign 
Visitors,” p. 10.) 


Broad, Basic Information 


THE SERVICES we have been discuss- 
ing up to now relate primarily to the 
operational side of import trade. They 
are designed either to augment the kit 
of marketing tools which the foreign 
seller or the American buyer has at his 
disposal to help him in his efforts to 
enter and maintain his place in the 
United States market, or they are di- 
rected toward the mechanics of import- 
ing—the bringing together of buyers and 
sellers. An equally important segment 
of OIT’s activities is aimed at providing 
established or potential importers with 
the basic economic, or specific com- 
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modity, information they require for the 
formulation of their long-range plans 
or their policy decisions. 

Prominent in this class of service are 
the periodic economic reviews of for- 
eign areas which OIT makes available 
to the business public. Based upon ma- 
terial gathered by the Foreign Service 
under the direction of OIT’s area spe- 
cialists, these surveys present, in con- 
cise form, both the basic characteristics 
of a particular national economy and 
the current picture with respect to pres- 
ent needs and productive capabilities. 
They have proved of particular value to 
American importers in assisting them to 
evaluate particular areas of the world 
as reliable sources of supply for com- 
modities needed in the United States. 
(International Reference Service—$5 
per year.) 

Supplementing these economic sur- 
veys is the series of commodity reports 
prepared by commodity specialists in the 
Department of Commerce on the basis 
of information supplied under their di- 
rection by Foreign Service officers. 
These commodity reports provide infor- 
mation on a world-wide basis as to the 
production, movement, consumption, 
price structure, and supply position of a 
given commodity. They therefore fur- 
nish information of fundamental im- 
portance to the American importer in 
planning his business operations. They 
also assist the foreign supplier by en- 
abling him to gage the prospects for the 
sale of his commodity and to plan his 
sales efforts accordingly. (World Trade 
in Commodities, Parts 2-24, $1-$1.50 per 
year, individual copies 5 cents each.) 

In addition to these two sources of 
basic data, the Industry Reports pub- 
lished by the Tariff Commission supply 
similar information on an industry-wide 
basis which can also be utilized by the 
import-trade community in formulating 
its long-range plans. Similar sources 
of information relating to minerals are 
to be found in the publications of the 
Department of the Interior, notably in 
the Minerals Yearbook. 


Fairs Form Potent 
Instrumentality 


THE INTERNATIONAL trade fair, a 
technique for the promotion of world 
trade which OIT regards as of great po- 
tential promise for United States inter- 
national trade, particularly for the stim- 
ulation of sound imports, received its first 
test in the Western Hemisphere during 
June of this year, when the first Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair was held 
in Toronto. (See page 6 of last week’s 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 
Essentially a marketing medium, the in- 
ternational trade fair is designed to bring 
buyers and sellers together under cir- 
cumstances favorable to the transaction 
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Spain. The July 16, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names. 
Opposition must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (September 
15, 1948): 


No Spanish name Intended to cover 

215,706 | Internacional! Telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus, radio and _ tele- 
vision sets and photo 
graphic and motion-pic 
ture cameras. 

15, 70 do Electrical household appli 

@ ances, ice and refrigerating 

machinery, etc 

215,721 Kynex Insulating materials (heat 
and dampness) for build- 
ings, etc. 

215,866 Shell All kinds of liquid, solid, and 
gas fuels 

215, 867 do Lubricating oils and greas¢ 
etc. 

215,936 Venus Sanitary dressings of al! 
kinds 

215, 966 Rafacl Pencils of all kinds, drawing 
and stationery articles, 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 






Date of 


Prade-mark Commodity publica. 
tion 
1948 
Tedral Medicinal product for Aug, 3 
relief of asthma, 
Marques Del Mer Alcoholic beverages Do 
ito Jerez (draw- 
ing of a woman) 
Marques Del Mer do Do 
ito Jerez (draw 
ing of a man 
Depancol Medicinal preparation Do 
for intestinal disorders 
Proloid do Do 
Nitardin Cereal and malt extract Do 
with vitamin  con- 
centrates 
Capitin Medicinal preparation Do 
Rouyer Cognac, etc Aug. 4 
Pia Air line Do 
Val Vita Brand Canned fruits, juice De 
vegetab] eu 
Hunt's Canned fruits, vege De 
tables, etc 
Perfumeria Gal Soap July 28 
drawing ofa wo 
man’s head 
Perfumeria Gal ce 1) 
(girl wearing a 
mantilla 
Heno de Pravia Perfumes osmetics, Dy 
ind soap 
Marisol Face powders and | 
creams, lotions, soap, 
dentifrices, ete 
Dens Dentifrices and toilet Do 
preparations 
Despancilina Medicinal preparation Do 
Celin Pharmaceuticals, medi- Dy 
cinal and veterinary 
products, ete 
Zut Perfumes, toilet pre Do 


parations, dentifrices, 





of the maximum volume of international 
business. Samples of goods offered for 
sale are displayed by responsible repre- 
sentatives of the seller authorized to con- 
clude sales arrangements with buyers 
present at the fair. 

OIT’s Fairs and Exhibitions Branch 
makes available to United States busi- 
nessmen current information on inter- 
national trade fairs to be held in Europe 
and elsewhere throughout the world. 
The efforts of the Branch are also di- 
rected continually toward encouraging 
the use of this marketing medium by 
United States buyers and sellers. To this 
end, the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch 
makes available its counsel and techni- 
cal knowledge to businessmen consider- 
ing participation in existing fairs and 
also to groups contemplating the estab- 
lishment of such fairs in the United 
States. 


Big “‘Intangible”’: Travel 


NO PROGRAM to stimulate increased 
United States import volume would be 
complete if it did not devote attention to 


the intangible items in the import ac- 
count. Perhaps the most promising of 
such intangible items from the stand- 
point of possible expansion is that rep- 
resented by the dollar expenditures of 
United States travelers abroad. OIT, 
through its Travel Branch, is active in 
initiating consideration of ways and 
means of encouraging and facilitating 
international travel, as a part of inter- 
national trade. During the 1920's and 
1930’s, travel of United States citizens 
abroad created dollar exchange more 
than double our imports of sugar during 
the same period—more than double our 
imports of tin and copper. More than 
$8,000,000,000 flowed to foreign countries 
during the 20-year period preceding 
1940, as a result of expenditures abroad 
by visiting Americans. 

Even during the year 1946 when trans- 
portation facilities were at their mini- 
mum, travel conditions bad, and official 
barriers to travel omnipresent, more than 
$566,000,000 of exchange was created in 
foreign countries by American travelers. 
Although most of this represented travel 
to Canada and Mexico, a very significant 
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amount represented travel in other 
countries. Preliminary estimates for 
1947 have indicated that over $688,000,- 
900 was spent by United States citizens 
traveling in other countries. During 
this period our travel expenditures in 
Europe increased 65 percent over 1946. 

It has been estimated that expendi- 
tures of Americans abroad bear a very 
definite relationship to United States na- 
tional income and vary with an increase 
or decrease of this figure. On the basis 
of this relationship, and assuming travel 
conditions similar to those that existed 
in interwar years, expenditures by 
Americans for travel should be at least 
vetween $1,400,000,000 and $1,600,000,- 
000 per annum if the national income 
amounts to between $150,000,000,000 and 
$200,000,000,000. Even this estimated 
potential may be increased with the de- 
velopment of the middle-income travel 
market due to increase in number and 
length of paid vacations and the reduc- 
tion of the transport-time factor by the 
development of air facilities. 

OIT is actively stimulating action to 
develop foreign travel by calling to the 
attention of industry and foreign gov- 
ernments the significance of travel as 
an important factor in their national 
economy and foreign trade. Further, it 
is spearheading an examination of meas- 
ures to be taken by the United States 
and foreign governments for the elimi- 
nation of official barriers to travel and 
the reduction of burdens upon owners 
and operators of travel facilities. And, 
again, it is calling attention to the neces- 
sity for a study of investment subsidy 
and construction programs with a view 
to properly providing for travel. 

OIT is actively assisting in the devel- 
opment of the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations, which is 
now an agency of the United Nations, 
designed to free travel from the impedi- 
ments heaped upon it during the war. 
As a result of this cooperation, active 
study committees have been set up and 
are at work on the following problems: 
International travel statistics; U. S.-Eu- 
rope transport; low-cost popular travel; 
passports, visas, and frontier formali- 
ties; travel currency and exchange prob- 
lems; and the 16-nation Committee on 
Contribution of Travel to European 
Recovery. 


Effort Is Constant, Diverse 


MUCH DOUBTLESS NEEDS to be done 
in the way of making the above-cited 
import-promotive services more effec- 
tive and more widely used. Constant ef- 
fort is directed toward this objective, 
as, for example, by the frequent send- 
ing of teams of trade specialists to visit 
Foreign Service posts with a view to 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 8) 


To NETHERLANDS—Continued 
Shapes, pipes, tubes, and other 








| a oe no inl eee $536, 530 
Zine and zinc base alloys (Can- 

I a cc es 150, 000 
Zinc and zinc base alloys____--- 350, 000 
Copper and copper alloys__--_--- 3, 320, 000 
LOG (OBDRGR) 6 s5 2b owns 200, 000 
SND vicina rerio witiakaneee 1, 500, 000 
Pulpwood (Canada) -_-----~-_- = 140, 000 
Aluminum (Canada)-_-_-....---. 1,000,000 

Total Netherlands________ 10, 152, 000 
To NORWAY 
Siac cin ne wcweiernnes 392, 500 
ee oe ae _--- 1.634, 000 
PP 240, 000 
Mace eaeeline.......5.<.--....- 220, 400 
Steel structural shapes-_--_-_-_-_-- 63, 800 
COUIOEE TONG. wc ccicatn aw enns 527, 000 
Wuent tient. Agri.) ............ 853, 455 
Bulamouers (20) . ......062......- 96, 000 
Motor-vehicle spare parts_------ 400, 000 
SAME ratccncetavnesuwdiws 440, 000 
TOU: TOTWRT.. .< ass seana 4, 867, 155 
To TRIESTE 
Canned beef (Mexico) (Dept. 

BGR .iudeth ims mcemitenintmsa samen 112, 300 
Evaporated milk (Dept. Agri.) —- 330, 000 
Sugar, refined (Cuba) (Dept. 

IGE aicimannnnmden minnie 121, 000 

TOONE THROUUO sock nh ewcwes 563, 300 
To CHINA 
Rice (Burma) (Dept. Agri.)_--. 3, 805, 730 
Total procurement  au- 
thorizations listed above 
CR hin acaneeeee nee 74, 061, 091 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the amount 
of $30,880,358. 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, since the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration up to August 15, with ad- 
justments, follow: 


I st rire cee clots $60, 417, 230 
NN hs er iccascattin cs epics omtictelens 16, 406, 115 
Bical ehiinsidlapes mnceprnneio wine 244, 683, 535 
Bisone Germany............. 108, 908, 215 
French Zone Germany------_- 21, 345, 273 
Ee ees 1, 744, 938 
Genet; a0 <- li arinhcaceeaae ec 52, 415, 499 
arcadia eta ve kin cred vas nn co's wees 128, 758,278 
NN ais iret acdsee meen 73,913, 916 


TRE 5 3 tatiana $20, 387, 969 
ey ae eee 2 ee 5, 682, 608 
United Kingdom----_-- ....-.. 306, 566, 200 
Total Europe--_-_---.--- 1, 041, 229, 776 
CON (nn. ncilgrinei nbs diaiee 65, 698, 106 
Total all countries____ 1, 106, 927, 882 


Total procurement authorizations to 
date by commodities, follow: 


Europe, including Trieste— 
Food and agriculture— 








We a cSaacee te eee $219, 929, 453 
Wee TOU, 5 ei riecinn 71, 255, 314 
RN sects crane memes dees 56, 886, 656 
Dairy products... .._ .- 22, 166, 350 
Other food products__-_--- 62, 478, 790 
Inedible oils and fats__-_- 21, 548, 203 
WU Sacto aes 8, 992, 747 
Pe Sn oink nies 15, 151, 958 
ae eee Rina 56, 186, 200 
I aise wi ci alge 25, 737, 800 
CU et Ue eae 1, 619, 994 
Industry— 

CS cttencasialenaiewens 66, 033, 000 
Petroleum products__-___ 109, 343, 314 
Medicines and pharma- 

a ee 5, 384, 766 
CR ence nia 13, 301, 710 
Nonferrous metals__-_-__- 64, 959, 555 
Iron and steel— 

FEMNT ete dwcwnnnun 17, 086, 378 

Advanced. ............ 7, 631, 781 
Agriculture equipment_-- 1, 417, 107 
Industrial equipment_ -__- 22, 106, 264 
Aircraft; parts and acces- 

GN viecieieatinin akc ed. 3, 122, 500 
La, Go ode 30, 087, 350 
gh el RARE ie eS 11, 674, 634 

Ocean freight............. 127, 227, 952 

Total Europe_......._- 1, 041, 229, 776 

China— 

Food and agriculture— 
NI NI arctic cicttgnies ne 2, 158, 738 
flea ee rE ise 15, 425, 770 
MI acs ea Shek nts ed eter 46, 700, 000 
Iw etenigicer echoes 85, 000 
Cosam: Sreight...«...-...3cc 1, 328, 598 
Tete). Cees... 65, 698, 106 
Total all countries____ 1, 106, 927, 882 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $810,834,579 was authorized 
for purchase by participating countries 
or their authorized agents or importers 
through trade channels. Procurement 
agencies for the remainder were: 





Department of Agriculture__. $196, 363,315 
Department of Army-------- 92, 772, 046 
Department of Navy--------- 2, 539, 016 
Bureau of Federal Supply--_- 4, 418, 926 

296, 093, 303 





strengthening their services to the im- 
port trade. The greater part of the job, 
however, will continue to be the respon- 
sibility of the private businessman. In- 
ternational trade is created by interna- 
tional traders. It is promoted by their 
business organizations, banks, mercan- 
tile agencies, publications, advertising 
agencies, and other private-enterprise 
institutions. It belongs, in the United 
States, to those who seek a profit while 
making a contribution to the general 


welfare. It is clearly one of the fields of 
commerce in which a social contribution 
is the concomitant of sound business 
operation. 





Brazil’s 1947 population was officially 
estimated at 48,000,000 by the National 
Census Service. Most populous state was 
Sao Paulo with 8,865,359 inhabitants, fol- 
lowed by Minas Gerais with 17,838,139. 
Third was Bahia with 4,558,933 inhabi- 
tants. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange —— 
1946 1947 June . “ : 
(annual) | (annual) —-1948 Rate —a Date 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0.2681 July 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 2364 Do 
| Auction 4.94 4.94 4.44 4.94 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.85 2062 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | July 8, 1948 
| Differential | 56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 O178 Do 
OO 60. 04 64.06 75.00 77.00 0130 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official _- 16. 50 me 
Free market_____ 19. 42 18.72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Aug. 1, 1948 
Special free market_- 20. 00 7 
Chile Peso Banking market _ - ; 43.10 43.10 0232 July 22, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 | 47.95 153.96 68.00 0147 Do 
a age 31.00 31.06 31.00 31.00 6323 Do 
Colombia do__ Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1.76 82 July 6,1948 
| Bank of Republic_-_-| 1.76 | 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do 
Curb 3___. ; 1, 835 2.17 2.60 2.75 3636 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled_ 5. 84 6, 26 6.19 6. 30 1587 | Aug. 5, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5». 7 1764 Do 
Cuba_- Peso Free ; 1.00 1. Of 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | July 31, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | July 26, 1948 
cial). 
Free 317.47 18.10 18. 44 0542 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official__ 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 | July 31, 1948 
Mexico eS0 : Free 4.86 4. 86 (4 
Nicaragua.... Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | July 12, 1948 
Curb ». 49 5. 64 6. 31 6.15 126 Do 
Paraguay Guarani Official. 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | July 31, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 3. 43 3. 75 2666 Do 
Peru_. Sol Official _- 6. 50 6. 58 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | July 8, 1948 
Free_. 57.85 12. 48 14. 30 14.60 0685 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2.50 2% 2) 4000 | July 31,1948 
Uruguay ___.| Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.99 1. 90 5263 July 2, 1948 
ree 
Imports. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do 
Other purposes... 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela __._ Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 July 31, 1948 
‘ree _ . . 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do 


! Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Colombia, curb rate for May 
for July. 

| January to August. 

3 June to December. 

4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 

5 June 3, 1946 to January 4, 1947. 


Cesta Rica, uncontrolled rate 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy 4 tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19,656 cruzeires per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances. 

Colomtia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 26 
percent according to essentiality. 

Costa Rica.--Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
rate. 

Ecuador.—*‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate ot 15.04 sucres per dollar. “‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-suere- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
6 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 


Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 


A tax of 


Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate of at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat« 
Peru.— Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 


from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Uruguay.—Controlied and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 
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Business Advises on Export 
Control: Cooperation 


Mutually Helpful 


(Continued from p. 4) 


fying export requirement and minimjy. 
ing the potential clash between expoy 
and domestic demands. In several jp. 
stances OIT has opposed a proposed ex. 
tension of its export controls, on the 
strength of information submitted py 
commodity advisory committees. 

The third and, in the final analysis 
the most important reason for holding 
commodity advisory committee meetings 
is the actual development of Uniteg 
States foreign trade. Committees have 
been called together to solve expor 
problems facing certain industries, ang 
it is expected that more and more such 
meetings will be called in the future. Ip 
some instances, the problems have been 
a direct result of OIT’s export regula- 
tions. Exporters have clearly demon- 
strated that export ceilings for certain 
commodities were unduly low, that the 
domestic market could not absorb avail- 
able supplies, and that there was a 
serious oversea need for the commodity, 
Such was our experience with the Burlap 
Bag Export Advisory Committee and the 
Automotive Battery Export Advisory 
Committee. Recently formed panels 
representing exporters Of seeds, dairy 
products, refrigeration equipment, and 
leather and leather products all look 
forward to constructive trade develop- 
ment. 


Both Sides Gain 


WE in OTT are the principal gainers from 
this system of commodity advisory 
panels and committees. Although our 
staff includes competent commodity 
specialists from many fields, the only 
way they retain their competence is 
through a wide variety of contacts with 
the working businessman. The com- 
modity advisory committee system 
enables us to take advantage of this fund 
of information on a formal basis and to 
secure first-hand knowledge of ex- 
porters’ operating problems. 

But the deal is not entirely one-sided. 
Exporters gain insight into the over-all 
problems that are inevitably bound up 
with export control. Many tell us that 
they are better able to conduct their own 
businesses as a result of the commodity 
advisory panel program. And without 
question, many meetings have resulted 
in revised operating procedures which 
have saved time and work for OIT and 
exporters alike. 

There is probably no better way to 
sum up what we in OIT—and what ex- 
porters all over the country—think of 
our commodity export advisory commit- 
tee system than to quote once more the 
same _ west-coast exporter who was 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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quoted in the first paragraph of this 
article. 

“J have met your licensing officers,” 
he said, “and, do you know, I was sur- 
prised to find that they are not real 
ogres. For the first time, I know the 
difficulties they confront. This has 
been a most fertilizing development in 
my own thinking. The other exporters 
back home will be asking me questions— 
and I’ve got the answers. My coming 
here will cut complaints from my city 


by 50 percent.” 








(Continued from p. 11) 


22. Belgium—Editions R. Dossray (manu- 
facturer), 11 Avenue Van Elderen, Auderg- 
hem-Brussels, wishes to export waterproof 

r. 

“ Belgium—Ftablissements Julien Tav- 
erniers (manufacturer), 114 Rue Neuve, Born- 
hem, offers to export first-quality fruit and 
flower baskets. Firm states it has a present 
stock of 3,000 to 4,000 baskets available for 
export, and is in a position to manufacture 
from 8,000 to 10,000 baskets each month. 

24. Belgium—J. Gunther, Manufacture 
Belge de Pianos (manufacturer, exporter), 
29, Avenue Marnix, Brussels, wishes to export 
pianos. Firm states it can ship 6 cabinet 
pianos, and 3 grand pianos each month. 
Further information, including prices, pack- 
ing, and shipping charges, available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Belgium—Julien Hambrouck (im- 
porter, exporter), 17 Rue du Facteur, Brus- 
sels, has available for export 20,000 play- 
machine-guns of steel. Specifications: 
weight 0.45 kilogram (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds); length 0.6 meter (1 meter=ap- 
proximately 39 inches). Also, firm seeks a 
representative in the United States. 

26. Belgium—-La Dentelle Moderne S. P. 
R. L. (manufacturer), 143, Avenue de Scheut, 
Brussels, has available for export 2,000,000 
yards annually of Barmen and Le Puy-type 
machine-made laces (cotton and rayon) for 
lingerie, fancy work, and upholstery. Also, 
firm seeks agent in the United States. 

27. Belgium—Leon-Fernand Laets (manu- 
facturer), Rue de Moha, Grand-Manil (Gem- 
bloux), wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-grade table knives, forks, and spoons of 
rustless steel, or combined with plastic 
knife handles 

28. Belgium—-Maison Wolfers Fréres, S. A. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 11-13, 
Rue d’Arenberg, Brussels, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for silver, gold, and platinum 
jewelry, plain or set with gem stones 

29. Belgium—Société Commerciale des 
Produits Métalliques ““METALAM” S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 393 
Chaussée de Gand, Brussels, desires to export 
and seeks agent for first-grade “Everstraight” 
rubber door stops. Firm's production is ap- 
proximately 250,000 door stops each month. 
Trade-mark registered with United States 
Patent Office. 

30. Belgium—Taecke Fils & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), 93 Rue Champ de |'Eglise, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all types 
of warranted cast-steel hand saws for wood- 
working. One illustrated leaflet and price 


August 28, 1948 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Notr.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiied in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country : 





Australia | Pound: Free_. 
Belgium | France = 
Canada | Dollar: 
oo !UCl—=>—E 
NE Sa Gbeteswn 
Czechoslovakia. ..--| Koruna 
Denmark. ae . Oe eae 
France (metropolitan) ____. | Sa 
Official _.--- 
| Free 
India | Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder. . 
New Zealand_.-_. a Pound. ._- 
Norway .| Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain | Peseta. 
Sweden ; _....| Krona 
Switzerland .| France. sieieiaimaieean 
United Kingdom... : he 


Monetary unit 





| 
} Average rate Latest 
| e PE ERAS as available 
quotation 
1946 1947 July 1948 Aug. 19, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1948 
| S SAN 
| $3, 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3, 2123 
| . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
ines . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9329 . 9200 . 9283 . 9259 
* 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
*, 2088 . 2086 . 2086 . 2086 
. 0084 ME Pace pee iS 
é Sie bk wae . 0047 0047 
i 3 : Toe SES 5 . 0033 . 0033 
MOTs ‘ . 3016 . 3016 3017 3017 
saan . 3781 . 3776 . 3765 . 3763 
; | 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2251 **3, 9016 
; *, 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
oS *, 0405 . 0403 . 0403 . 0408 
—_ 4. 0050 4.0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
2, *.0913 . 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
| *. 2586 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
*, 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
--| 4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0314 | 4.0315 








*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
**New Zeland pound restored to parity with British pound August 19, 1948. 





list is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. British Guiana—M. J. Bacchus (pro- 
ducer and manufacturer), 47 Brickdam, 
Georgetown, wishes to export round and 
square rough logs of greenheart, crabwood, 
and kararalli (prime forest grade), accord- 
ing to the following specifications: (1) 
Squared greenheart and kakaralli logs, 40-50 
feet in length, 12-18 inches diameter at cen- 
ter of log; 50-65 feet in length, 12-20 inches 
diameter at center of log. (2) Squared crab- 
wood logs, in various lengths, 12-20 inches 
diameter in center of log. (3) Round green- 
heart piles, 40-50 feet in length, 12—14 inches 
butt, 6-8 inches tip; 50-65 feet in length, 12— 
14 inches butt, 6-8 inches tip. Firm reports 
that any quantity of lumber is available, 
stocks are usually 2 months old, and are 
graded by the local Forestry Department. 
Cost to be included in f. 0. b. prices George- 
town, British Guiana. Firm states it has had 
no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States and requests any pertinent in- 
formation from buyer. 

32. England—aAssociated Exports Limited 
(exporter), Norfolk House, Laurence Pount- 
ney Hill, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., 
seek an agent in Puerto Rico for “Anona Pic- 
ture Toilet Soap,”’ made by disabled ex-serv- 
ice men of the British Legion Village in Kent. 
Soap can be offered in three series, packed 
in fancy boxes of three 3-ounce cakes at 25s. 
3d. per dozen boxes, packing included, f. o. b. 
English port. 

33. England—Basendale Trading Co., 31 
Dover Street, London W. 1., state their prin- 
cipals in India have a quota of 173 tons jute 
products for export to Puerto Rico. They 
can supply within this tonnage whatever 
jute products may be required in Puerto 
Rico, and would like to contact potential 
importers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. England-—-R. E. Franz Limited (export 
merchant) Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E. C. 4., wishes to export up 
to 500 tons monthly of Cape and Rhodesian 
blue asbestos, chrysolite, and amosite. Firm 
prefers outright sale basis, but will consider 
agency if necessary. 

35. England—J. & B. Osoff (Textiles) Ltd. 
(export merchant), 12 Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 1., offers to export medium- and 


good-quality woolen and worsted piece goods 
for outer wear. 

36. England—Universal Rototype Limited 
(exporters), 34 Lower Richmond Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. 15., desires to export and seeks 
agent for binoculars, photographic and proc- 
ess lenses, microscopes, and view finders. One 
catalog including price list is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

37. France—Etablissements Maurice Lau- 
er (manufacturer), 5, Avenue de 1l’Opéra, 
Paris, wishes to export hand-made knotted 
point carpets, Aubusson and Savonnerie tap- 
estries, and upholstery materials. All arti- 
cles made under special order after designs 
or sketches furnished by buyer or chosen by 
him from firm’s designs. 

38. France—-Louis Gillot (handicrafts- 
man), Pontorson, Manche, desires to export 
hand-made and decorated miniature wooden 
shoes, 1,200 pairs maximum production an- 
nually. Samples of wooden shoes available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. France—Louis Girod & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), Morbier, Jura, offers to export all 
kinds of high-quality clock movements (with 
or without chimes). One catalog and price 
list is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. France—‘“La Celtique” (Mademoiselle 
M. L. Grall), (handicraft manufacturer), 
Place du Marché, Chateaulin, Finistére, 
wishes to export dolls in Breton costumes. 
Further information including photographs 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm prefers 
outright sale basis at present time, but event- 
ually would consider appointment of a United 
States selling agent. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. . 

41. France—Lantaz Fréres, “Etablisse- 
ments Elgé” (manufacturer), 3 Rue de I’In- 
dustrie, Annecy, Haute-Savoie, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for good-quality men’s 
lever watches (15 jewels) in chrormium- 
plated cases of various shapes. Firm states 
it can export 3,000 watches each month. 
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42. France—L’'Union Internationale Artis- 
tique (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler) , 
38, Avenue Maginot, Vaucouleurs (Meuse). 
offers to export religious statues and bas- 
reliefs in terra-cotta, plaster, and wrought- 
iron. Firm states it can ship up to 2,000 
objects annually. 

43. France—Bernard Roussel (handicraft 
manufacturer), Saint Jean le Thomas, 
Manche, wishes to export 250 pairs each 
month of hand-made and decorated min- 
iature wooden shoes in Breton and Norman 
designs. One pair of wooden shoes available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. France—Société Anonyme “Les Arts 
Graphiques Modernes” (manufacturer, ex- 
porter and wholesaler of art wallpaper), 1 
Place de la Gare, Jarville-La Malgrange 
(Meurthe et Moselle), wishes to export 20,000 
to 30,000 rolls of art wallpaper. Specifica- 
tions: weight 80 grammes per square meter, 
and 7.5 meters long x 50 cm. wide, or 7 
meters long x 55 cm. wide. One book of 
sample papers available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. France—Société Margou et Fils (manu- 
facturer), 148, Avenue Daumesnil, Paris 12, 
desires to export and seeks agent for nylon 
fishing lines, in lengths of 82, 110, and 165 
yards; and casting rods of solid steel. 

46. Italy—Giusto Manetti (manufacturer), 
23 Piazza Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 
offers to export gold and silver leaf, and silver 
skewings, 1/15,000th of a millimeter in 
thicknéss. 

47. Norway—Leiv Naustdal (manufacturer 
and agent), Fjésangerveien 32b, Bergen, de- 
sires to export imitation leather goods made 
of plastic materials. The following products 
are offered: photograph albums, book covers, 
and desk sets containing blotter book, blotter 
holder, cigarette case, covers for memoran- 
dum book and telephone book. Photographs 
are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Sweden—Handel & Import (exporter, 
importer), Linnegatan 51-53, Stockholm, has 
available for export approximately $10,000 
worth of wooden household articles includ- 
ing about 170 different models of trays, bowls, 
platters and plates, made chiefly of birch. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

49. Sweden—Handelsfirman Empire 
(wholesaler), 20-22 Drottninggatan, Halsing- 
borg, has available for immediate shipment 
2,000 to 3,000 yards of hand-woven textiles. 
Firm’s production capacity about 1,000 yards 
each month. One set of sample textiles is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


50. Belgium—S. A. Eternit, Division 
Pierrite (manufacturer of anti-arc and 
dielectric insulating products), 25, Rue 
Kuyerman, Kapelle op den Bosch, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for automatic ceramic 
presses for the manufacture of electric wiring 
devices. 

51. Colombia—Dr. Enrique Torres Herrera, 
Carrera, 7, #23-—28, Bogota, is anxious to ob- 
tain quotations and catalogs from producers 
of nail and nail wire manufacturing machin- 
ery, who would be interested in supplying 
this type of equipment to Colombia at the 
present time The American Embassy in 
Bogota would appreciate receiving copies of 
correspondence to Dr. Torres. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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52. France—Etablissements A. Chéron 
(manufacturer), Bonnieres-sur-Seine, Seine- 
et-Oise, seeks purchase quotations for ma- 
chinery for poultry and cattle feed mill, pel- 
let mills, hammer mills, automatic feed bag- 
gers, mixers, conveyors, and similar items. 
Firm states it will obtain import licenses un- 
der allocations for European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

53. France—Etablissements Greney (manu- 
facturer), 14, Rue St-Charles, Strasbourg- 
Schiltigheim (Bas-Rhin), seeks purchase 
quotations for machinery for making suit- 
cases (riveters and nailers); suitcase fiber; 
and cloth linings. 

54. France—Fabrique de Clous et de Tacks 
(nail and tack manufacturers and other 
drawn-wire products), Chemin des Tuileries, 
Sarreguemines (Moselle), seeks quotations 
for 10 machines jor making tacks with coun- 
ter-sunk heads, and 20 machines for form- 
ing upholsterers’ tacks with rounded heads. 
Firm desires to replenish its equipment, de- 
stroyed or confiscated during the war. 

55. France—Manufacture Générale de Bros- 
ses, Charles Raynal (manufacturer of 
brushes), 9, Rue Bayard, Mezieres (Arden- 
nes), Wishes purchase quotations for 5 tons 
of fortail grass for scrubbing brushes, Mexico 
Fina and Entre Fina grade. 

56. France—Société Anonyme “Les Arts 
Graphiques Modernes” (manufacturer of 
wallpaper), 1 Place de la Gare, Jarville-La 
Malgrange (Meurthe et Moselle), seeks pur- 
chase quotations fér water-resistant paper 
for printing wallpaper. Specifications: 55 
cm. wide, varying 64-120 grammes per square 
meter. 

57. Norway—Kopervik Sildoljefabrikk A/S 
(manufacturer) Kopervik, seeks purchase 
quotations for 150 tons annually of calcium 
chloride, as salt, (Ca Cl,), for use in herring 
meal production; also 20,000 annually of Hes- 
sign jute bags (85x130 cm., 10% oz.) for 
packing herring meal. 


Agency Opportunities 


58. Belgium—S. A. Les Aciers Fins (im- 
porter, commission merchant), 35, Rue du 
Parc, Liege, desires the exclusive sales agency 
for small tools such as drills, reamers, files, 
and hacksaws. 

59. France—Jean-Henri Muller (importer, 
commission merchant), 48 Rue Jean Mieg, 
Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), seeks representa- 
tion on commission basis for raw cotton. 

60. Iran—Mehdi Ardabili (sales agent), 
Tabriz, desires agency for the Province of 
Azerbaijan for the following commodities 
(anticipated annual sales volume in U. S. 
currency shown in each instance): bicycles 
and accessories, $25,000; drugs and chemi- 
cals; cotton piece goods, $65,000; automobile 
parts and accessories, $100,000 motorcycles 
and accessories, 240,000; typewriters, $15,000. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTE.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
foreign-visitor listing.) 

61. Jsrael—Lipman Levinson, representing 
General Engineering Co. for Palestine & 
Levant Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), 19 Roths- 
child Boulevard, P. O. Box 1419, Tel Aviv, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for house- 
hold refrigerators and parts, spare parts, 
tractors, electrical appliances, and excavating 
machinery. He is now in the United States 
for 3 or 4 months. U. 8. address: c/o Fame 
Fabrics, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y.: 
A. Cosarin, 17181 Pontchardrive, Detroit, 
Mich.; or Ruth Levinson, 2429 Haste Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. Itinerary: Cities in Cali- 
fornia, Detroit, and New York. 


CORRECTION 


Emilio Grudeno, announced as a foreign 
visitor in the August 21 issue of ForEIGN Com- 
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according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Caracas of July 27, 1948. By Reso. 
lution No, 1, dated July 23, 1948, and pup. 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date 
the prohibition of importation of natural 
flowers into Venezuela is to be effective imme. 
diately. Infractions will be punished with 
fines of 10 to 500 bolivares. (1 bolivar =ap- 
proximately $0.30 U. S. currency.) 

It is reported that the prohibition has been 
adopted in view of the existence of numerous 
pests as yet unknown in Venezuela, which 
are transmitted easily by flowers. 





—— 


MERCE WEEKLY, was erroneously listed as being 
from Chile. Mr. Grudeno represents Fabrica 
de Helados “Rex,” Junin 400 y Cordova, 
Casilla 1114, Guayaquil, Ecuador, 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Dominican Republic, 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Sweden. 

Business Firms—Cyprus. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—-Sweden. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters-—Netherlands Indies. 

Leather-Belting Importers and Dealers— 
Sweden. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—France. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Malayan Federation and 
Colony of Singapore. 

Oil-Burner Importers, Dealers, and In- 
stallers—Luxembourg. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Grecce. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Italy. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Australia. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment, Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Brazil. 

Sawmills—Indochina. 

Sawmills—Newfoundland. 

Tanneries—Canada., 

Travel Agencies—Denmark. 

Typewriter and Other Office-Machine Im- 
porters and Dealers—Argentina. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources and in some instances, as indi- 
cated in the title, the lists are not com- 
plete. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Ger- 
many. 


Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Germany. 
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